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FOREWORD 

TheV^irriculum is the heart of theUeachirigrlearning 
/pi'Oc:e$s. Basic tp construction of any curriculum is th0 
>breati6n of the desi^ to be utilized. It is to the forj 
mulatlon of such a pattern that Ann Jewett and Marie 
.^Mviilan direct their, attention iA this publicatibri. , I 
' For years, physical educators have been tortured by 
the decision^ making regarding the content bf the curric!^ 
ulum. Obviously, all actjyity is rtot physical edUcatibni 
Obviously, teq:eiition is not physical education. Obvi- 
ously, all>spprts are not a facet of physical education. 
Obviously, human movement involves more thah edu- 
cation by, for^intl throiigh ph]^sital reactions. What then 
is physical education and what should cortiprise the 
curriculum? Should frisbee replace voll<?yhall? Is trap 
shotting an alternative for archery? Is there a place for 
courses in' "Literature and Sport,'^ "The Meafiing oF 
Movement," "Aggression and Activity?" These and 



miny other questions are more likely to be aildWered 
, vy^th consistency if we unde;T8tand and ^mploy the ideaa i 
set forth by Jewett ^nd Mullah. This pulplicatiorl deveK . 
oj!)s and elucidates concepts which have seldom, been 
exposed -a.nd thus shbuld be of significant use to prac- 
titiqners and theoretician? alike, , ^ 

The National Association for Sport and Physical pdu- . 
cation is continually attentive to the importance of 
curriculum design and it is with pleasure thht'the work . 
; done in this area by JeWett and MuUan is presented. The 
American Alliance for Health, Physical Education and- 
Redreatioh: recommends this publication as a basic conr 
struct in the area of curriculum planning. It is the hope of 
all whp design curriculum that the publication will cast 
light on some of-.the shadows of concern which are in- 
herent in curriculum construction . Through the work of 
Afwi Jewett and Marie Mi^llan, under the auspices of 
MaBPE, we haVe rnoved one step closer to promising . 
' programs and sound systems in physical education, 

• Celeste Ulrich 

% * The University of North Carolina 

at Greensboro - v 
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Introduction 



nogrdph is a progress report on efforts to^ 

.Itbe>> 



This 

develop Airriculum theory ffer physical education 
gifis with a particular body of knowledge sulJsumipd. 
under the "discipline" of "Human Mo37em/nt Phe- 
nomena/'* It is limited to that area of study which fo- 
cuses yon the development of individual human motor 
performance and the utilization oLselected movement 
learmng media to achieve ^specified educationcJl out- 
comes in relational perception and orientation in^spac^;^. 
Its purposes are to rela te proposed curriculum theory to 
the more comprehensive theories Ufiderlying the entire 
discipline of human movement phenomena; to elaboriite 
a/particular conceptual framework for physical educa- 
tion curricular decision-making; and to encourage phys^ 
yical education teachers and curriculuhi specialists *o uti- 
/lize conceptual approaches in designing local curricula. 
A framewo/k developed through a logical, philosophical 
analysis of the common human .puq^oses for moving is 
presented. These purposes providie the structure for de- 
fining curricular goals and selecting activity content for 
the individual learirer. A taxonomy of human movement 
.processes which canNbe utilized in defining educational 
objectives, in sequei^ing learning materials, in pro- 
viding augmented feedback to learners, apd jn eval- 
uating student progress i^^jutlined^^^Fhesaim is to high- 
light ,the potential of plannelt'-pTfrpose-pj'ocess inter- 
actions for enriched movement learning experiences re- 
sulting in sounder physical education curricula. 

The identification and description, of a theoretical 
structure of physical education as an area of scholarly 
study and research has been a national professional con- 
cern since 1961.^ The development of a conceptual 
framework for physical education curricular decision- 
making has been a parallel goal of the Physical Education 
Di^sion of the American Alliance for ^^ealth, Phys- 



ical Education, and Recreation since :1964.3 The flftiip^"^'' 
retical structure project culminated in Tones ofTheory, a 
report describing "a tentative perspective/' in l|>72vThe 
aiithgrs concluded, in part, < " * ' ^ ; 

Tocfcy V tentative perspective ^hpUld be the cutting edge of i 
■ ■ ' currient practice . . Continual a ttentiun to establishing > . , 
constructs and designing thiepry is imperative . . ' ' 

The present monograph willvfjelp to take a nex>step in,>^ 
theory-building and start to bridge the gap m articu- p*^-^ 
lation of a broad theory of physical education as a mean- 
ingful day-to-dajr teaching-learning experience- In Tones: \ 
of Theory, theory wns defined as "a systematic orgattiza- 
tion of concepts into a logical scheme of relationships."* 
This monograph describes a more operational level o£ 
theorizing and hypothesis formulation. It narrows the 
scope of the broad theoretical structure for physical edu- 
cation to. conceptualizing focused on the plalihing of 
ediicational programs dealing with human movement . 
phenomena. It elaborates the "process-media-result re- =^ 
lationship . "^ Such activities will not result in thespecifiaition > 
of recommended program content; but the conceptual,,: J 
framezuork presented should provide guidance to the locfil 
airriadtm specialist in making key physical education curric- 
ular decisions. f '\ . • 



'Cdleste Ulrich and Johrt E. Nixon, Tom's o/T/ifory (Washington, DC: 
American Association for Health, .Physical Education, and Rec- 
reation, 1972), p. 11. " ' . ' 

^Ulrich and Nixon, Tones ofTheory, pp. 1-5. ' . 

^Arnerican Association for Health, Physical Education, and Rec- 
reation, "Cooperative Development of Design for Long-Term Re- 
search Project Di;-ected Toward the Identification and Evaluation of at 
Conceptual Framework for the Curriculum in Physical Education, 
Grades K-16," Final Report Contract No. OEC-2-6-068314-0743, 
mimeographed (Washington, DC: the Association, May 9, 1967). 

*U!rich and Nixon, Tones ofTheory, p. 26. 

*Ulrich and Nixon, Tones ofTheory, p. 10. 

*yirich and Nixon; tones of Tlieory, pp. 15-19. 



Nate: Occasiihal liseof the male pronoun in this book is 
for convenience only. The male noun and ptonourv are 
used to include both sexes. 
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WHAT IS CURRIGULmi? nature of the crucial interrelationships. 'A satisfactory 

> . . •/^ i ^ * curriculum model. mu0t enable one to ask questions; it , 

Definitions of cUm^lum as consisting of ^11 pcperi- should atsd offer clues as to hoVv [questfons may be 

^ces corniced under school auspices became estab- ans.wered\^ . .. * 

^ lished in^e 192kys and were not gen«cgdly questior^ett^ y A conceptual fram'ework for'^a curriculum is a, system 
itnHi fViA lO^'dT'Tn fVio io7n'c ^ow.iino /^r^riWnv^cw o^cists ^ \within which to select instructional actions. It is a model' • 



' ijintil thel960'sr/In the 1970's genuine conwoversy exist 
concerning the definition of the term. The predominant 
current view of curriculum encompasses both "the oper- 
ational statement of the school's goals" and "the oper- 
ational consequence of the-school's goals."* The authors 
suppprt MSfcdonald's definition of curriculupi as the sys- 
tem of "planned actions for instruction."^ Throughout 
this discus9iop, curriculum is defined as a pl^n for in- 
structional action base^l on a set of decisions intended to^ 
be refflected in the actions of learners. 

Instruction, coritrast, is "the system (or putting tfie 
plan into action."^ Macdonald's definitions are useful in*" 
distingufshing among four inter-related systems: , 
* ^ 

Thus/ teaching is defined as the behavior of the teacher, 
learning as the change in learrter, behavior, instruction as 
* , the pupil-teacher interaction situation and curriculum as 
those planning endeavors which take place prior to inter- 
action.* 

* -A comprehensive cwrntM/wm theory must take intoac?- 
count the nature of the knowledge to be learned, the 
nature of the student wlio would learn it, .^nd the nature 
of tlie societal resppnsibility shared by teacher and stu- 
dent, as well as strategies of instruction.^ It is probable 
that several* yfcars niay elapse before a comprehensive 
curriculum theory is developed. Subtheories can be con- 
structed now, however, and later developed into more 
comprehensive theory • * . " 

The term curriculum design is considered most de- 
scriptive of current efforts^ in develo{5ing curriculum 
theory or subtheories. A^curriculum design is define4as 
the basic organization apd plan for action for developing 
the scope and sec^u^ence of subject ^matter. Any cur- 
riculum design reflects a thjeoretical position; but a cur- 
riculum design is more limited -in scope than a curric- 
ulum theory. 

Curriculum models take many forms. Any curriculum 
model is a symbolic representation of the interre- 
lationship among key concepts. Models can be urii- or 
multi-dimensional. Many persons find three-di- 
mensional models and mobiles nriost useful as curric- 
ulum models because of the complexity and the dynamic 



* or- structure which attempts to systematically describe 
ttie curriculurti by identifying and operationally de- 

> fining the elements and the ways in which they are or 
^may be related to each* other.' 
. ^ All of the above terms apply in the study of physical 
education curriculum. Physical education in ^n educa- 
ti^al milieu has long been recognized as the schopl 
subject using games, sports, dance, gymnastics and 
other movement activities as media for learning. More 
recently, physical education hias been viewed as the 
series of schpol programs concerned with the devel- 
opment and utilization of the individual's movement 
potential. Currently ^ucators attempting to realize the 
full potential of this area of human experience Are seek- 
• ing to extefnd movement concepts to the needs of learners 
of all ages in both school and non-institutional contexts.^ 
Physical education is increasingly viewed as per- 
sonalized, self-directed learning, ^using selected move- 
ment learning media to achieve individual human goals. 
A physical education program can be defined as a se- 
quence of experiences in which an individual learns to 

' move as he moves to /e^^ Because the term physical educa- 
tion, does not accurately reflect'all the central concepts 
emphasized in current definitions, a growing nurtiber of 
scholars specializing in this field of sto%>are seeking a 
new designation for the discipline ^md for the cutric- 

^ ulum dealing v^ith human movement phenomena. This 
concern is acknowledged, although discussion of the 
problem is outside the scope of this Report. 



r 



^Arthur W. Foshay, "Curriculum," iwEnq/clopedia of Educational Re- 
search (New -York: MacmiJlan, 1969), pp. 275-280. 

^James B. M^cdonald, "Educational McNdels fox Instruction — Intro- 
dHctio'n/' in Theories of Instruction (Washington, DC: National Educa- 
tio;i Association, 19565), pp. 1-^. 

'Macdonald, "Educational Models," p. 5. 

*Macdonald, "^ducationaj Models," p. 6. 

*Foshay, "Curriculum," p. 276. ^ 

^American Association for Health, Physical Education, and Rec- 
reation, This is Physical Education (Washington, DC: the Association, 
1%5). - , 
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A PURPOSE PROCE SS „ 
CURRICULUM FRAiyiEVoRii 
FOR PHYSICAL EDUCATIONf 

V v. J 

It is generally accepted that any particular curriCuluni 
should be develpped within some CQnc(?ptua 
framework. LaPlante* reviewed those conciptual 
frameworlj^s proposed for curriculuin development iii 
phyMcal education and evaluated them acc( 
crite^ll (1) the important concepts of the body orknow| 
edge are ippresented; (2) the conceptSt^ are rele\£int t^o 
man's total dev^lofiment; (3) the processes of kno\v)^ledg ?, 
acquisition receive attention; aad (4). the framev/ork I 
dynamic and flexible to reflect societal change and allov/ 
for the inclusion of new knowledge. VVhile many planis 
for organizing physical education content hav? bedti 
developed and published, LaPlante was able to i ientifv 
only eight which qualified a^ demonstrating devel- 
opment from a conceptual frameworks the Stanley^,^ L 
lotsoH;^ Baftle Creek/ fllackenzie,^ Pye and Alex inder^ 
Austin,'' and Bfown and Ca^sidy^ frameworks, iit\d thie 
Purpose Process Curriculum Framework* | 

The Purpose Process Curriculum Framework v/ais ini- 
tiated in 1,964 under the auspices'tjf the Physical Educa- 
tiori Division of AAHPER. Its development his con- 
tinued through long-term efforts'' of small groups | of 
physical education curriculum specialists suppc rted by 
broad participation of AAHPER members. Tlie author-s 
are convinced 4hat the PPCF has several distinct advan- 
tages pVer other proposed conceptual framewDrks for 
curriciilar decision-making in physical education. 

1. The PPCF provides for the selection of content in 
terms of its meaning to people., It^ postu ated on 
the premise that each individual person hiay seek 
personal meaning through any combination of the 
shared movement goals. * 

2. The purposes, as defined, permit broader s cope for 
local curricular decision-making within a single" 
consistent conceptual scheme than any other con- 
ceptual framework which has been developejd in < 
any detail. 

3. The processes of learning are viewed as equaUy , 
important; the PPCF is probably the cmly '?:on- 
ceptual framework which offers a scheme rpr giving 
attention to moveinent processes as a significant 
diinensidn of physical education curriciilar dep- 
sion-making. 

.4. The processes, as described, permit focus oo the 
fomplete range of movement processes, 
creative movernent, rather than lirriiting 
to skill acquisition processes. - . 

The Purpose Process Curriculum Framework is based 
on the assumption, that the prirrary concern d)f physical 
education is the individual human being moving in 
interac^tion with his environment. The PPCiF 'encom- 
sses* two r^iajor dimensions: purpose and process. The 
urpos^ dimension results from a logical analysis of the 

ERIC ' . ■ . 
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functions of hlinurti rnovement in achieving the goals of 
rnan; these haVi/been organized ^s the three key con- 
' eepts of individual development, environmental coping, 
" and social interaction. It is further hypothesized that the 
three key concepts may be viewed as including seven, 
major purpd*ses and twenty-two purpose elements or 
isub- purposes. 

The second or prpcess dimension of the PPCf has been 
developed in the form of a classification scherne for iden- 
tifying the major types of movement operations. The . 
three key process concepts pf generic, ordinative, and 
cfreativi? movement have been hypothesized anfi seven 
moveVncnt process categories described. «The focus i^ on 
learnipgjprdcesses and the attempt has been to differen- 
tiate irriportantle^rning operations in order to facilitate 
improvement of instruction. 

These Telationships ar^e symbolized graphically in 
Figures 1 and 2. Figure 1 is a photographic rep- 
resentation of a threeKlimensional mod^l di^eloped by • 
Robinson. 9 A mobius strip suspended within a tet- 
rahedron symbolizes the individual moving in inter- 
action with t|ie<eHvironment. The three key purpose 
concepts iprm tKe base of the tetrahedron; the three key 
process concepts form the sides. Figure 2 is a schematic ' 
representation emphasizing the analysis of each of the 
two dimensions and the relationships among the pur- 
^pose'^lements and the process' categories. The purpose 
and process dimensions are each discussed in more de^ 
tail in the sections which follow. :: 



Mobius - indiuldual. person In interaction with his environment 

ProcesS'Orlented concepts 
gm generic movement 

om ordinative movement . 

cm creati^^e movement 



Purpose-oriented concepts 

iD Individual Development . ' 

Througti Movement 
€NV Environmental Adaptation and 

Control ttirough Movemenf 
COM Expression and Communication 



ttirougli Movement 




Figure 1. Three Dimensioned Model of th6 Purpose Process Curriculum 
Frameworf< ' 



Purpose 
Process . 
Curricu|iim 
Swork 




Purposp 
bimenslon 



— Key Concepts 



. Major* 
Cbncepis' 



Elements 




Process 
Dimensiori. 



^Key Concepts 




.Process 

Categories * 
Figure 2. Schematic Representation of Purpose-Process Curriculum Framework^° 





*Marilyn J. LaPlante; "Evaluation of a. Selected List of Purposes for' 
Physical Education Using a Modified Delphi Tt/chnique" (Doctoral 
dissertatiori, University of Wis,consin, 1973). ' / 

^Sheila Stanley, Ph\/sicaiE<tfi^tion: A Movement Oriettta lion. {Toli^nio: 
McGrav^r-Hill of Canada, 1969). \ V 

'Joan Till ot sonnet al, "A Program of .Movement Edu<!!ation for the 
Plattsbnrgh Eleiiientary^chodls,'' Final Report of Title III Elementary 
aA| Secondary EducaPion Program (Plattsburgh, NX Public Schools, 

1969)/ ) 

*Paul Vogel, "Battle Creek Physical Education Curriculum Project/' 
Journal of Health, ^Physical Education, Recreation 40:1969, 25-29. ' 

'Marlin M. Mackenzie/ Toii^flrrf a Neio Curriculum in Physical Educalion 
(New York: McGrav^^-Hill, 1%9). \ - ^ 



*Ruby Lee Pye and Ruth Htitnhiock Alexander, Physical Education 
Conc&pts: A Teaching-Learning Guide (Middletoyvn, KY: The MaxwrelT" 
Co.; 1971). . * 

Tatricia L, Austin, A Conceptual Structure of Physical Education fqr the 
School Program (Ann Arbor, MI: University Microfilm, 1965): 

^Camille Brow^n, "The Structure of Know^ledge 6f Physical Educa- 
tion," Quest 9:1967, 53-67. ' . 

^arah M. Robinson, University of North Carolina-Greensboro. (Un- 
published Paper, 1969)-.. 
'^'L. Sue Jones, "The Construct of Body Aw^afeness in Space as Re- 
flected throtigh Childcen'^ Ability to Discriminate Directions^ 
Levels{ andfathways in Movement" (Doctoral dissertation. Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin,.. 1974), p, 60. 
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HUMAN MOVEMENT PURPdSES AS 
^GOALS OFTHYSI9AL EDUCATION 

; i y Human being^^^ have. the same funflamental 

purposes for nioving. The-child needs movement learn- 

' N ings which will function meariingfully in his r-enl world; 
'•y the yoi^th also n^»eds physical education whiNj will aij 
him in becoming a fully functityiiag adult; tlW adult > 
needs movement activities, which will permit continuing I 
si*lf-actualization and more nearly complete indpid- 
ual-environment intcj^ration. The same key pur/o.ses 
can be used ta design programs'of movement c)f>por+u- 
^ nities for all persons, ajthough specific goals vary and 
individual experiences must djffer. fylanjearns to move 
to achieve" these hyman purposes/ A curricylum in- . » 
tended to transmit society's essential knowledges and to- 
improve thexjupliiy of life for all citizens must certainly 

'''' ' include opportunities to acquire the means by which 
these movement purposes can be fulfilled. A physical 
. education currioilum. designed withijri a frameVyork of 
common movement pyrpdses-can provide scope fbf in- ' 
structio^n appropriate to Ih^ pursuit of^relatbd but vary- 
> '"8 ""^^iv-idual learners. ' . : / 

■ . • . . . ,■ ■ • J. 

. . Whait Functions Does Movement Serve in Human. 
Ecology? 

/ Professional leaders in*physical education agree that 
/ the interaction of the individual and thf} environment in 
movcynent is a cvnti^al concept. As expressecTby Brown 
and. Ctissidy: * , 

Kuman movomont is the changv in position of man in 
timO'Spaco as a result of his i)wn energy system interacting 
within an environment. Human movement is expressive 
and comrnunicativeand in the interactive process changes 
both the individual and the environment . . . Jlnc'ijidi -^^ 
, vidual and the environment aro in ah interacting unity in 
movement in which each chahgeh and/or develops I 
through the interaction. V/ ^ ; 

Each person intjeracting in his natural and social envi- 
ronment shares certain human movement goals. 

The Purpose Process Curriculum Framework'incltides 
tV^purpds.e framework postulated on the premise that 
each individual person m^iy seek personal meaning . 
through any combination of the shar^^d humiih 'move- 
ment goals. It includes 22 purppse elL\ments for iden- 
tifying the content of pHysical ed\ifation experiences.' It 
is emphasized that a "purpose" in ibis context identifies " 
. a uriique \Vay,of finding or extending personal meaning 
through movement. activities. The 22 purpose ekments 
arc not limited toyoluntary goal-setting in physical edu- ^ 
cation classes by either teachers or students. In f\ broader ^ 
sense, they identify the various ways in which move-- 
ment activities have been meaningful to ir^ividual per- 
sons. Thus, it is hypothesi2L>d that these represeiit po- ^ ^ 
- t^ntial avenues to other members of the specicvs for en- 
riching their lives through movement activities. It fol-' 
. lows that physical education curricula should present to 
individuals opportunities to become aware of these 

"0 " . ■ .. . : ' ' ■ 
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possibilities and to develop personal abilities appro- • 
priate to their realization. These purposes are listed and 
defined below. 





How Po NJovement tearnihg/Media Serve These 
Purjposes?^ 

/ One of the primary^rcxisons for clarifying the possible 
purposes hgitiari beings have in moving is to provide a 
■pasis for curricular decision- making in physical educa- 

. tion. If the full range of purposes for voluntary human 
inovemehtiCan bedetermined/direction is indicated for 
school progra-KUs emphasizing the deveIopn>ent of 
m|dirvidticli hurnah movsment abilities. Curricul^f^oals 
can be established in terms of the desired priorities. 
Short-term objcdives can be identified and developed in 
accordancc'witK the. priority decisions. Physical educa- 
tion cbntpnt can be ^elected^to permit educational em- 
phasis on appropriately related movement activities. In- 
structional strategies can be chosen and modified so as to 
maximize the probabilities of effective learning. All of 
this is more likely to occur if curriculum planners ai^d 
teachers have analyzi?d potential purposes and know 
which purposes are of mo.st significance to the learners 
who are to be served. " ^--.'^ 

The first question to 'be ansvvered is: "Who is this 
physical education prl^gram for? " Are we plannir^^^-£t«^ 
.children, for adolescents, for adults, for single, sex or 
coeducational groups? 'Are the leaders using their 
movemen^ skills in rural, suburban, or urban env^iron: 
'ments; in temperate, hot,.dr sevtJrblv, vv:nntry climates; in 
poverty, middle class^, or afflueiii surroundings; in rec- 
reational, vocational, or therapeutic circumslnhces? Are 
tentative movement purpose selections being directed 



toward^ "typical" population- or a group with soihei 
special t»ducational need? /fll pf these factors wjll affect 
thfc choice of ^particular fiiovement purposes to be em- 
phasiz^^d and the development of 'curricular gq^ls a.rici 
Cohtent. This first stage in curriculum planning results in 

; ; identification of the learners and becoming^familiar with 
.the ciccpmstances and thaenyirpnmi^nts in which they 
will learn and Utiliz6; movement skills and knowledges. 

Given §onie basic tiridojstandings of the students and. 
thei^; world, it Js apptropriate to focu^ on thje second 

. qiJ£s^tioitr '- VVhy do these 
mov^'ment activitie^s?" Both logical and empirical 
appi;(>aches are useful in considering this qjuestiont. Edur \ 
cational pr£\ctice geneirally has been ba^eckim logical 
analysis. Curriculum planners charged wi£h«king de- 
cisions about physical e^ducation content af^l levels 
have usiially rea'soned that tVie primary objectives were 
health and fitness, personal pleasure or satisfaction from 

/physical reci^eation, and the development^ of selected 
neunomusciilar skills for immediate or future \M|Kitional 
or recreational u^e. School programs in the U.Sm. have • 
been directed toward these general objectives for the 
past half cqntury. 

The 22 movement'purposes.Tisted above' represent a 
contemporary extension of logically identifiable con-^ 
cepts. The purposefr^imework reflects the combined ef- 
forts of many physical educa tors working together over a 
10-year pieribd through a<s6ries oF consensus-seeking, 
techniques'. The conterKt validity of this set of purposes 
has been .evaluated by^ LaPlant^^, using a modified Del- 
pll^t^^chnique with a panel of approximately 200 judges 
selected to secure judgments from five groups: curric- 
ulum fheofists, humian movement researchers, state di- 
rectors of physical education, city and county super- 
visors of physical educatiq;! and teachers of phy^ioil 
education. These professional educatbrs, selected 
through. the use ot AAHPER membership Usts/dem- 
.orrstfated substantial consensus on^he importance of 
these purposes as desired student learning outcorhes. 
Not only did they agree upon the importance of these 
f^u'rposes, ranking highest circulo-respiratory effi- 
ciency, joy .of fnoyement, n euro- muscular efficiency, 
paificipation, and self-knowledge. Tljey also agreed on 

^fferences for present and future educational cjevei- 
opment, rating self-knowledge, awarenesfe and expYes- 

■ sion as more ii^portant in the future, and rating com- 
. . petitioQ c-^hd object projection as less important for future 

• than for present s^dents. -Today's best physical educa- 
tion programs probably reflect professional judgments 
about both present and future importance to learners of 
these pt^tppsesror ways of seeking pers<inal meaning 
through^ physical activity. 
^ Undbulijtediy, many students participate in the acr 
tiviti^ offered io physical educ£T,tion curricula because 
this is the expectitionj only recently has student choice 
been a factor in ciirf Iculum development. It is pow pos- 

' sible not only to invite students to select particular ac- 
tivities* but also to determine how they view purposes 
for human movement. Chapirian'* investigated the feas- 
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" ibility of utilizing the student as a data source in making 
curriculuni dpcisions. Lfsing a semantic differential in- * 
strument, she evaluated the.affectivfe responses of 420 
seveir\th-, ninth-, and[| eleventh-grade students to the 
same 22purposes for human movement. The instrument 
permitteij analysis in two dimensions, likeability and . 
utility.. Th^ data' demonstrated that student attitudes 
towanj thepurposes differed significantly and that the 
more mature students were more discriminating. The 
analyses also provided ^^^idence that students are able to 
pej^ive thajt sOme .purpsa.es which they may not par- 
ticularly "like" can be "useful/; Present evidence 
suggests, in addition, that student views concerning the 
importance of particular purposes may not correspond 
to those of educators. Students in the Chapman study, 
for example, preferred and perceived as more useful the 
movement purposes of teamwork, relocation] neuro- ' 
rnuscular efficiency, circulo-respiratory efficiency, an^N^ 
mechanical efficiency. Such findings are especially im- ' 
portant in demonstrating that students can play d much 
more meaningful role in rational curriculum planning. 

Movement learning media thus serve educational 
purposes in a variety of ways. They facilitate the 

' achievement of desired outcorwesln accordance with the 
uniqueness of the individual learner. From among the 
total range of potential purposes, those tobeemphasized 
should be selected in terms of local needs and cir- 
. curhstances. Students pursuing localphysical education 

. curricula select their individual educational goals to fit 
personal interests and purposes to be realized. The ques- 
tion of which movement learning media or physical edu- 
cation subject Hfiaft^^rs will be utili7:ed then has multiple 
answers. Various activities such as basketball, hadniin- 
ton, orienteering, rbpe-jumping, or swimming can be 
"taught" differentiv to achieve different purposes. For^ 
example, instructioi^l techniques and learning exper- 
iences in swimming \vill differ considerably if the pri- 
mary emphasis is on Pbe development of circulo-res- 
piratory efficiency in comrast to acquiring specific skills 
for recreational participation. A single activity in which 

. many students participate may serve different ]f)urposes 
for the individual students within the group. Innovative 
learning activities maj^ be selected or developed spe- 
cifically to strengthen particular purpose concepts. Ul- 
timately, the value of the physical education experience 
is in individualization of purpost^nd in the design of 
learning environments to maximize opportunity for the 
development of personal meaning through movement 
experience. ^ 

The responsibility for curriculum design must be re- 
tained at the local level. Yet all learneiV should have 
ifccess to programs which provide for the devqk>)?^'iient 
of each of the seven major purpose concepts. Once aware 
of the potential of physical activity in each of these areas, 
the learner may appropriately be offered additional op- 
tilms for his or her continuing physical education cun ic- 
ular experience. Human movement purposes can then 
beCMie increasingly personal goals of physical oduca- 
tioill 
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^even major purposes for engaging in physical activ- ^ 
ity have been identified through the PPCF. To assist the 
local curriculum planner in viewing physical education's 
potential for implementing these emphases, each of the 
seven major purpose concepts is described iSiTTtdre detair ~ 
in the following paragraphs. ^ ' 

Physiological Efficienq/. Physical educati^jhas fre- 
quently put its major emphasi§ on circulor-l^sp'iratory 
efficiency as a key aspecftsqf physical fitness. Physical 
activity programs can be designed to aidiieve maximum 
training effects by placing appropriate demands fpr the 
processing of oxygen on heart/ lungs, and the vascular - 
syst^. Exercise programs are indiyiduaUy prescribed . 
and progressively increased according to aerobic capa- 
city and current level of conditioning. Jhe ejiucator's 
responsibility includes encouragement of positive at- 
titudes toward maintenance of optimum levels of phys- 
iological efficiency as well as provision of factual infor- 
mation and techniques useful in planning and con- " 
ducting personal exercise programs. 

Goals in the area of mechanical efficiency include joisit 
flexibility, functional body alignqjent, and appropriate 
applications of force to achieve the^most effective body 
leverage. Physical education is properly concerned with* 
thedevelopment of efficient body mechanics in daily life 
and work tasks as well as in sports, games, dance, and 
other recreational activities. ' . 

Neuro-muscular efficiency \^ also an important capa- 
bility to maintain and improve. Muscular strength and 
endurance, power, balance, agility, ^nd basic neuro- 
muscular coordination are all important to physiological 
functioning. Each should receive appropriate emphasis 
in^physical education programs. 

Psychic 'Equilibrium, Physical education can play an 
important rb|e in the growth of self-actualizing persons 
if its poteRiit|kl in this area is fully realized. Most young 
children ex|3Mffience,genuine pleasure in strenuous phys- 
ical activity, but the pure joy of movenientis lost to many ' 
individuals during adolescence. G5od physical educa- 
tion programs are planned so as to maintain pleasurable 
sensations in movement for individuals of all ages and 
abilities and to maximize personal opportunities for 
finding peak experiences in human motion. 

Self-knowledge basic to self-appreciation and self- 
actual i/at ion can be enhanced through participation in 
varied movement activities. Movement exploration en- 
riches any child's perceptual field. The adaptation and 
refinement of basic movement patterns and creation of 
unique movement designs or combinations permit the 
individual to dt^termine' what he, as a functioning or- 
ganJsr^, is capable of doing and becoming. Successful 
learning may increase his self-appreciation as he extends 
his own physical capabilities beyond limits he had pre- 
viously accepted. 

Physical education may also contribute to individual 
psychic equilibrium by providing opportunities to re- 
lease tensions and frujjtrations precipitated by the com- 
mon pressures of modern living or by unique personal 
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difficulties in launching oneself fully into the stream of 
life. The^ range of movennent activities through which 
different individuals experience such catharsis is almost 
endless. Conditioning exercises, r^anning/ cycling, 
dance, skating, sailing, handball, tennis, golf, casting, 
wrestling, karate, volleyball, and Softball are examples. 
iA Wide spectrum of movement activities offers the 

.ch^len'ge to any person to test his prowess^and ODurage 
through physical activity. The specific movement forms 

^^♦^^ch constitute challenge vary with age, interest, .and 
physical capability. Popular challenges include skiing, 

-.sailing, surfing^iding, mountain climbing, sky diving, 
scuba, and gymnastics, ^ 

• Spatial Orientation. -A person's earliest experiences in 
physical activity develop his conception of his body and 
how it moves in space. Physical education encompasses 
concepts of relationships of different body parts, body 
shapes, directions, levels, and pathways /in three di- 
mensional space. 

Beginning with the simplest forms of locomotion, 
human beings eventually learn complicated step pat- 
terns, skilled variations of basic locomotor patterns, 
modifications required for locomotion on different sur- 
faces, and complex Corms of body propulsion and pro-' 
jection in aquatics, gymnastics, dance, skiing, skating, 
rock climbing, and track and field. Such skills can be 
^ learned or utilized in physical education class, rec- 
reational sport, work, or survival contexts. 

Regulation of body position in relation to stf>tionary 
and moving objects and persons in the environment is 
alsojmportant. Each person must learn to move over, 
under, around, through and between objects, to stop and 
start moving in accordance with boundaries and haz- 
ards, to^djustiiis movement to those of other persons 
with whom he is cooperating or competing^ to modify 
his movements for effective interception or^ursuit of 
nK)ving objects. 

Object manipikation. Physical education includes ex- 
perience in lifting, can*ying, pushing and pulling. It 
provides instruction in effective techniques for support- 
ing, resisting, or transporting the weight of anotljer per- 
son's body in rescue) self-defense, or sport activities 
such as karate, judo, wrestling, football, ice hockey, 
hand-to-hand balancing, stunts, and pyramid building. 

Many sports and games commonly used in physical 
education progfSms require proficiency^ in various skills 
of object projection and recQption. Children learn throw- 
ing, catching, and striking skills in moving with balls, 
hoops, wands, bals, paddles, btMiibags, frisbees, and 
quoits. Youth enjoy the challenge of seeking increased 
speed and accuracy in object projeclion and reception 
activities, as well as the social satisfactions pf group 
interaction, in many sport and recreational activities. 
Almost all the team and dual sports prc>vide siicii loani- 
ing opportunities. In the lifetime sports selected by 
many adults, the major skill emphasis is object pro- 
jection. Golf, archery, handball, bowling, billiards, 
shuffleboard, badminton, softball, and casting are 
examples. 
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Communication. Communication is a fundamental 
human activity. Although schooling has consistently 
emphasized verbal language "skills, words do not rep- 
resent the only means of human communication. Non- 
verbal communication is also significant in human 
interaction. Movement is an imp(i'tant mediurr^ for shar- ^ 
ing personal meaning. 

Physical education provides opportunities to develop 
* §kill in expressing one's uniqueness in the movement 
dialogue inherent in daily living. It also offers potential - 
learnings in self-expression through such particular ^ 
' ifio^bqient forms as dance, water ballet, gymnastic rou- 
tines, and other moveg^ient nvedia selected to convey 
individual ideas amd feelings. 

Program opportunities in human movement are con- 
cerned with the use of gesture and movement style to 
clarify verbal communication. In addition, movemerft ^ 
can be designed to enhance the meaning or increase the 
impact of other non-verbal communicative forms — mu- 
sic, graphicarts, and various audio-visual media. On the 
other hand, human i^overtients can be consciously con- 
trolled to mask or divert attention from feelings the 
individual prefers not to share or to obscure his true 
intent, as with postural styles associated with poise and 
self-confidence, or in deceptive game strat<*gie§ in- 
tended to throw, the opponent off b^ilance or to catch hitn 
off guard. . . 

Group Interaction. Sport has frequently been viewed as ' 
society in microcosm. One of the functions often attrib- 
uted to educational programs in human movement is 
guided experience in group interaction. The individual 
can learn to understand, appreciate, and participate in 
teamwork as he accepts rules, regulations, and the 
authority of officials, and shares in achieving common 
goals in the team play of'children's games or adult forms 
of team sport. He can' develop skills of teamwork as he 
cooperates with a tennis opponent or a golf partner for 
satisfying recreation, or as he masters the specialised 
role of a particular position on a basketball or softball 
team. ^ 

Competition characterizes man's movement activities 
from the simple races, tag games, stunts, and combatives* 
of children to Olympic contests among the world's out- 
standing athletes. Frequent opportutTttTC!^occur in most ^ 
Western societies to vie for individual or croup goals. 
Competition may be directed toward inciividual excel- 
lence in achieving progressively higher levels of per- 
formance or toward superior group performance in team 
competition. Sound competitive experiences in educa- 
tional programs emphasize excellence in performance in 
contrast to conflict requiring degradation of opponents. 
The development of leadership abilities in movement 
activities is associated with the need for motivating and 
influencing individual group members to achieve team 
unity and to focus competition upon the striving for 
excellence of performanct^^ 

Cultural Invpivcmcnt, Movement activities constitute 
an important part of every society. Sport and dance are 
cultural ifniversals. The popularity of specific activities 
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varies cross-culturally/ but participation is a phe- 
nomenon that exists in all societies. A 'major role of 
physical education in school programs is derived from 
man's desire for participation in the movement activities 
of his society. ^ 

Another aspect of cultural involvement is the under- 
standing and appreciation of sports and expressive 
movement forms as a spectator or audience participant. 
Such appreciation ig extended to the movement ac- 
tivities of other cultures as well as to those of one's own 
culture — ^ activities not especially enjoyed as a primary 
participant. 

One can understand his own cultural heritage through 
participation in popular movement activities. Familiar- 
ity with and participation in the sport and dance^ ac- 
tivities of other cultures is a channel for intercultural 
understanding. The role of sport, dance, and Tanique 
physical activities in preserving the cultural heritage of a 
particular ethnic group is an apprt)priate Concern of 
physical education. Understanding, respect, and pres- 



ervation of the movemenf activities o/ all ethnic groups 
can be a means for maintaining cultural plurality and 
strengthening both national and international heritages. 



'Camille Brown and Rosalind Cassidy, "Ph'ysiail Education," inCwr- 
ricitlum Handbook for School Admirtistrators, ed. F.E. Conner and W.J. 
Ellena (Washington, DC: American Association of School Adi^inis- 
tratc(ia^l967), p. 206. ^ < 

niie purpose conceptual framework has been developed primarily 
through group study at the University of Wisconsin, Madison, from 
1970 through 1974. Major contributors were: Peggy Chapman, Sheryl 
Gotts, Ann E. Jewett,iL, Sue Jones, Douglas Knox, Sandra Knox, 
Marie Mullan, LeRoy Smith, R. Peter Bauer, James Francis, Wilmgi 
Harrington, Marilyn LaPlante, David Uhrlaub, Emily Watson, Don- 
ald Brault, Philip Pabich, M. joAnne Safrit) Sarah Robinsort. The 
term "man"' is used throughout to refer to both female and male, 
members of the human species. The section, "Key Purpose Con- 
cepts," appears also in hiterttational Sport Series, vol, 4, "Sport Peda- 
gogy," Mtirie Coughlin, editor. University Park Press, Baltimore, MD. 

^LaPlante, "Evaluation of a Se^ected List." 

-•Peggy A. Chapman, "Evaluation of Affective Responses of Students 
to a Selected List of Purposes for Humar? Movement" (Doctoral • 
dissertation, Univiersity of Wisconsin, 1974). 
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MOVEMENT PROCESSES IN 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
TEACH]^G-LEARNING 

The curriculun>reform movement of the 1950's and the 
1960's brought, into sharp focus the importance of pro- 
cess in human learning and the need to shift from the 
traditional curriculum planning orientation, as essen- 
tially the organization and presentation of information, 
to a concern with the learning of process skills. Today it 
is widely recognized thatihe value of physical education 
as a subject field liej^as much in its special way of Ioc)king 
at phenomena and its unfque process learnings aain the 
information provided or the product-oriented] per- 
formance skills developed. Physical education ^irricula 
must be process-oriented if learners are to devt'Iop pro- 
cessing behaviors. 

Movement processes represent one large category of 
human behavior. The prcicesses through which one 
learns movement must therefore be an integral part of 
curricular planning. Physical education classes can be 
expected to result in imp'roVed quality of movement p(?r- ! 
forniance for more learners if .curriculum planners are 
thoroughly cognizant of the prcicesses by whrfch an 
individual learns to facilitate, extend sind utilize fully his 
unique movement capabilities!^ Movement processes 
provide a basis for sequencing potential learning experi- 
ences in physical education as teachers develop instruc- 
tional objectives using purpose elements of hufnan 
movement as the <;;op.tenl focus and movement oper- 
ations to 0^r\i\iy the process toward which instruction 
is dire^:ted. If the learning of movement process skills is 
viewed as an important outcome, the student may be. 
expect|fd not only to improvp his performance, but also^ 
to increa^ie his range of movement abilitii?s. Learning 
movement processes is as important to achieving a lib- 
eral education today as tichioving -competence in par- 
ticular subjects of a movement education, perhaps more 
so. 

A Taxonomy of Movement Process Categories 

The Purpose? Process Curriculum Framework devel- 
oped under AAHPER auspices provides guidelines for 
curricular decision-making in two major dimensions. 
The purpose dimension discussed in preceding pages is 
used primarily to define the scope of the physical eLliiea- 
ticm curriculum ant! to select program content. The pro- 
cess dimensioh has been developed in the form, j^f a.^. 
classification scheme ihr identifying major tvq^^of ^ 
movement operations, by describing seven processes 
through which a hmnan beiiig learns inovement. I'l^e 
|focus is on learning processes and the attempt has been 
to differentiate important Ictirnin^; npiTiitinns in onlei' to 
facilitate improvement of instruction. 

The phyyiical educators who developed this classifica- 
tion scheme relied heavily in the Ot^rly stages on the 
published materials of Blooni, Krathwohl aiui t\ssoi'^t- 



ates.^ 2 Tentative classifications for the "psychomotor 
domai^n," available by 1970,^ ^ ^ iwere studied and 
numerous physical education objectives were analyzed. 
Three major process categories were conceptualized. 
Many persons participated in a task of classifying objec- 
tives using a two-way grid. Working with the areas of 
greatest consensus, eight. movemeiit process categories 
were conceptualized and definedV This, draft of^-a 
taxonomy for writing physical education objectives" 
was the first jDUblished version.* " 

Later Work based on the responses of many scholar- 
teachers and the experiences of . Educators u^ing the 
taxonomy has broadened the' proj^ted funrctions olE the 
classification scheme of movemtjnt process categories 
^and modified the categories thertiSelves. Current def- 
initions and descriptions arenas follow^: 
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A ProcessJF ocus f or Learning 

The authors of tho PPCF subscribe to tho view that 
processes arc "embodied in the phenomenon of human 
learnitj^g/'^ It is hypothesized that when a student Icarus 
processes, he is better equipped fo^^.f^itisfyiu^ behavitir 
which will be .useful in a variety of situatitMis. The 
teacher who is well informed about i learning prticesses 
can provide a wide range of learni'^g cxperienL^ for 
children and youth. 

Since process skiHs are those which have an dement of 
ongoingness about them ond their relevance and 
applicability is to a wide range of situations, learning 
them involves two dimensions: the opportunity io ex- 
'perience the use of the skill in n wide variety of situa-\ 
tions, and the chance tiyyerbalize the meaning of the skill 
so an interplay can exist between tthe logical and intui— . 
tive. In other words, although process skills flre ordinar- 
ily called into play spontaneously, the individual should' 
have the tools at his command to go back and analyzl^ 
what may have transpired through more or less intuitive 
judgment. By so doing, the person can behave in differ- 
ent or possibly more adequate ways in somewhat similar 
future situations. 

The learning of processcvs does not guarantee the, 
learner will put them intq adept use. Merely exposing 
the learner to a variety of processes will not serve the 
purpose. He riuist have more than exposure/Mo must 
grasp the natur^j of the process and grasp how it became 
that way; he nuist know how it has been used in the past' 
and where it might be used in the future, and he must 
know how to use it with a diverse content to modify it as 
circumstances ilemand, to fit his purpose, and to assess 
the results. 

Mudi more nuist be learned about movement pro- 
cesses themselves. I'he seven categories of n)o\'iMmMit 
processes hypothesized as the piotess dimension of iUv 
PPCF are currently being studied in^a si*ries of efforts to 
validiTte the constructs. Initial efforts suggest that the 
processes of ptMceivihg, pattt*rning, adapting, and letin- 



ing can be further understood through research relating 
these categoric^ of learner activity to. previous and cur- 
rent research findings on ijjotor skill acquisition. {J 
On the other hand, it appears Nnat greater uncJerst'andipg 
of the processes of varying, impij;ovising, and composing 
may result from -research based ort recent studies of'fHe 
creative process as a more pervasive aspect of individual . 
huma n behavior. ^2 i3 p^r the present, the following disr 
cussion of each of Ihe seven hypotliesized -^movemcfti-r 
process categories may be helpful to ^tlM? individual 
teacher makingfairriailar decisions directed toward the 
development of movement process sWllg^. 

. Pcn civini^. PerceiVing^ as the basic movement cJrocess 
-category, typically includes exploratory oper^^ions in 
whi^h the learner re/eivesj or "takes in" datp/through 
■ which he or she btyomej/n^ore t>ware of the s^lf as a 
moving being, more accurate in knowledge of self as a 
total functioning pttson. P^rc^ivin^ is not limited to the 
unskilled or novice learr^r; it ^\so includes operations 
which lead to diffc^r^tiatiqniof subtle nuances'-in skillful 
movement. The process of perceiving is dynamic and^^ 
ongoing; it has many elements which make it difficu^^ 
descrttie. It involves the transviction of thQ organ isi^ir with ' 
stimuli which can be internal or external; it deman(;j.slhQ^ 
attention of the individual. Behavior termj? ^foV per-) 
ceiving include identifj^j fecognize, discovjer, dis- 
criminate, n?* L 

A process focus for learning sugges^ts more att(*nl4on in . 
curricular decision-making to processes of perceiving, . 
The needs for greater awareness of self and increased * 
accuracy in self-knowledge are not limited by an artifi- 
cial mind-body dichotomy,, but relate^to the self as a total 
thinking-feeling-moving being. Movement processes 
which increase self-awareness and self-underst5\nding 
j?hould be deliberately encouraged. Learners may be 
asked to identify many movement positions in a given 
skill or activity and to demonstrate and giiscu^s a given 
movement position in another activity Itr ski 11, con text. 
Students may^be asked to feel or observe a part icijilar skill 
and foais on the joint action of. that skill as it is per- 
formed by a skilled performer, then fo corfipare their 
observations With each other- and their performances to 
the-skill^ur performance. 

The role of movement in^')erceiving and responding to 
various aspects of the external environment should also 
be highlighted.' For example, students fnay be guided 
toward development of varied and creative g'a'me strat- 
egies through capitalization on the greater versatility 
and range in their own movement performance in con- 
tinuous assessment of the external situation and the 
changing game play. 

PatUrfiifi^;^. Achievement of a particular movement 
pattern or skill is the goal of a novice in a particular motor 
activity just as it is the motivating force of the developing 
chilli in the trial-and-error-proVess ^f building a reper- 
toire of fundamental motor skills. Movement patterns of 
particular interest to the physical eclucator include such 
common patterns as walking, running, jumping, hop- 
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ping, leaping, slcipping, sliding, galloping; throwing, 
/ kicking, striking. Patterning operations are those 
movement processes which result in the ability to per-* 
Jform a .recognizable undechapd throw, for example, to 
reprod/icc^ the pattern on demand, to execute the throw 
.at a later tifne in another place. Behavior terms for pat- 
_^terning indude perform, executf, demonstrate, rep- 
Ibei^te, duplicate^ ^ ^ . , 

' Competing theories /of, motor development and skill 
.\ Jearning .providje, differing views of patterning .pi;o- , 
cesaes/T^om an instructional perspective, however, it is 
generally agreed thai learners ne^d* assistance in the 
provisidn 6i a modelpr the fornftulation of,an ideOklnetic 
plan. Once a model or a plan is •established, practice is 
" required until sufficient consistency in the rrtovement 
l^havior is achieved to identify the product as a par- 
ticular movement pattern. Beyond that point the move- 
ment operations orprocesses are categorized as refining. 

'^'^ Adapting. Adapting processes are directed toward the 
organization of perceptual- motor abilities with.A yie\v to 

• solving particular movement tasks, or requirements. 
Adapting is the modification of a particular n^vement to 
perforfn it under different conditions. Some behavior 

^ terms for ^dapting are adjust, apply,, employ, utilize. 
A cl^ild who has learned to wajk on a carpeted floo/ 

: must adapt the walking pattern to maintain balance on a 
gradeii^grassy lawn^: The learner who has achieved a* 
successful two-handed catching pattern working with a 
beach, ball uses adapting operf^;t*o^s when he mp^ies 
that pattern tocatchapteygronnd ball. The squash placer 
who has previously learned to play tennis experiences' a 
process adapting in adjusting his forehand^ striklfrig 

• patterh4o>*he^emands of the new sport'. A skillful diver 
adapts c<>rtajn rnov^s learned.^ the one-meter JboarS^to 
the three-mete» board. The adapting j?rocess cfet?egory 

• requites prior establishment of aq appropriate mov£- 
mejjrfpattern and is tgn^ically directed toward modifying -> 
that pattern to meerspecific exterii^iUy imposed task^- 
demanJfe. j : .,^v! 

Re/ir>im^..ysuatty in physical cdufatioh iaslnictipjr),;r" 
more attention is given to rcTining mptpr.skills^thl^n^^t^ 
any of the other si^ movement process:!^at<^^ 
fining is directed toward the acquisition >^if ^^3^ 
efficient control of established motbf >ptittcrKjj,.towaifcK 
ihe achievement of precision, and toijvard the habituffi' 
tion of perfor?nance. llearning activities arc structured fo 
encourage idcntif/cation and elimination of pt;r-, 
formance errors^^tonncrease consistency of performance; 

ii^o develop gte^i^er speed, to cmpfiasizc accuracy? Btv 
havior terms for refining include control, synchronize, 

, improve, perform rhythmically (efficiently/ smoothly). 
Researchers specializing in i4otor learning have giyen 
considerable attention to analysis of tKe processes o( 
motor skill acquisition.*'* *^ ^ *^ Most describe motCir 
performance as being governed by a closcyi lotip system 
with components of input, processing, oiiiput and feed- 
back. Feedback is viewtHi as tho'ong(Aing guidance 
mechanism in motor skill learning. Far t(>() little knowl- 
edge is available for adequate understanding either of 



th^ feedback the learner receives as an inherent aspect of 
• performance or of the Augmented feedback provided 

directly or indirectly by the teacher, All learning theories 

andvall models for curriculum development do acknowl-* 
, edge the inylortance of the learner'? active functioning. ^ 

Refining mirst certainly b^ studieti as? a ^rfoces: 
.^cluster of processes actively employed b/y tixe learner. 

Varying. Moven^^pitjPpera^iQns that empha^size differ- 
ent ways of perfpVmin&^specific, already *familiar. 
movennents, are Categorized as varying. TJi^ process of 
varying"* results in options in motor performance nniqi|.e 
in the experience of the individual. Thes^'options are of 
an immediate situational nature. Terms for varying in-* 
elude change, revise, alter, embellish, diversi/y: 

Varying* differs from adapting in that performance 
options are not limited by e:hernally imposed specific:^ 
task demands. Student responses to a mo^rement task 
calling for a pattern modification with aj^restribed out- 
come or "correct" performance are view^;^s adapting. 
A^ teacher-structured movement challenge which is 
open-endedjn the anticipated student responses is de-^ 
signed tb stimulate varying process skills. 

Varying Qccurs when the mover changes th^ terripo or 
the force of a motor j)erformance. While moving^ the 
j5erformer may change the body's shape or the pacts of 
the body in which rnovement is focused. Varying is| 
stimulated by challenges to perform a particular move-; 
rrfent Vkiithin different spatial parameters, within a lim- 
. ited or extended period of tiriie, or .with acceleration or 
deceleration. Any personally tiniqu^ option in the per- 
formance of a specific mo^^eITlent may be classified as 
varying, provided no predeterrfiined movement be-^ 
havior has been externally imposed on the mwer: 

Improvising. Improvising is defined as exte'mpprane- 
ous origination or inttiation of personally novel move- 
^ ment Or cornbinationiif movemepjt^s in th^ process of 
varying, improvising JW>^ or rtfay not be stimulate^ by a 
situation externally structured. Improvising differs from 
varying, however, io that varying is limited to^ifferent 
vyays of performing specific mt)vements, whereas im- 
provfsing. results in movement which is newly experi- 
e^nced by the individual or in previously untried com- 
binations of movernent. Terms which suggest impro- 
vising include extemporize, anticipate, invent, devise 
spontaneously. , , ). 

Improvising is characterized by spontaneiCy or the 
lack of conscious plar^ninig. The figure skater or gymha^t 
whose praici^tce^ toutine is interrupted by a fault impro- 
vises to tnake a, smooth trahsition. The tennis or vol- 
leyball player who recognizes that the ball is beyond 
normal reach improvises tOvmake a "save." The par- 
ticipant in a basketball or soccer game improvises in 
responding to a changing pattern of teammates, oppo- 
nents, and the ball with movement (;;ombinations unre- 
hearsed in the particular form created. The dancer or the 
swimmer moving spontaneously to express ideas or feel- 
ings in movement creates as he moves^An improv- 
isation cannot be duplicated, although it may generate 
moVemtMit^b^niponents or sequences of composing. 
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Comp(»i>i^. Physical educatidtvhas rarely ptovided in- 

. structional experiences in composing for any but the 
more gifted mover^. Yet the process skjflls of composing 

>iire needed by all for a complete movement repert<^e, 
' The combination 6l learned movement inttS personaH3(^ 
unique motor design can be satisfying and rewarding tp 
any human being\Few individuals possess the ability to 

: create motor responses which are universally unique in 
that have nev^r been performed before. On the 
other hand, everyone has the jpoteritial for composing 
personal inferpretation^h nridV'bment that result 
citing motor responses experienced for the i«wt time. 

Terms used^ to encourage composing induae design, 
symbolize, and originate. Composing is distinguished 
from improyisingf by conscious planning and fore- 
thought. A (?arefully planned movement composition 
can be refined as^ finisTied artistic, design. 1^ can' be - 
notated and duplicated by the originating mover ^or by 
another mover who vC^^s not the co/nposer. Composing is 
' a process skUl with wide applicability; it can be experi- 
enced and developed in dance,, gymnastics, .aqi/atics, 
games>nd sports. Composing that results in a new 
movement form such as a butterfly stroke, a Fosbury 
flop, a wishbone, ^nd a Hamill i? rare indeed, but com- 
posing that, expands the 'movement experience of the 
averag^stvl-dent in a physical education class by devel; 
oping his 'potential for creating his or Vier own mdtor ' 
designs should be encouraged by eveiy physical educa- 
tion teacher. * - 

In .oj;der to .provide further clarificatior^ of the seven 
movement process categories, twc^ series of movement 

(process -b^hav ibis contributed by Gotts^^ are listed be- 
low. ' ' 
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Movement 
^Process ^ 



Perceiving 



Patterntno 



Adapting 



Balance Beam 

Tho Qhild^walks on \\^ 
balance beam hesitantly, 
stops freqM.ontly to 
maintain balance; nrray 
hang onto partner or\ 
teacher. Experiments 
with bqdy and arm 
positions. Child may 
use a shoffto stop or 
stido stop. 

Child walks on tho 
balance beam using an 
altornating stop pat- 
torn with a well bal- 
anced body position. 
Some hesitancy or slow- 
ness in porformanco 
may still exist. 

Child walks on u 
balance beam with an 
altornnting stop pat- 
tern. He/sho walks 
over a wand and through 
a hula hoop. May lack 
smoothness in p4)rfor-«- 
manco. 



Soccer 

After a demonstration, 
the student replicates 
a kicking^ pattern, 
fundamental strikid 
pa^ttern (swing) witit the 
foot is the goal of pe^ 
ffl|rmance. Neither 
ll^curacy nor distance 
is brought into focus. 

Tho studcntyexoc^utyjs a 
kicking pattjEjrn. Tho 
force, pointjpf contact, 
and folloo/^^f^ough is 
tho focus. 




Tho student adjusts his 
kicking pattern to per- 
form <)n Instdp kick. 



'Refining • ^ach time fthe child' 

* waiki on ^be^batance " 
„ - beam, he/jshe performs 

the'task smootWy with 
an alterntiting step 
pattern pnclgopd body 
posi{ibrj'. He/she is 
able to,/nove over the 
, wand and throatih the 
hula h^p with no hesi- 
' tation'or Ipssof body 
A contro 

J*/ . , 

, Varying' The chfld while walking 

on the balance beanrv 
Varies the walk by * 
adding a hop. The * ^ 
child is trying to perv ; 
foi'.m a movement in 

. » a different way . 



Improvising The child while wa'lkrrfg 
on the beam us^s a leap 
• to go over the wand in- 
, ste^yjf a step. 

■ G • . ■ • 

Composing The child designs and 
performs a sertes of 
moves on the balance 
beam. ' 



. The student performs 

efficiently the instep ^. 

kigk in^occer. The 
-pattern of the kick js 

performed smoothly 
^with- fhfe sarTV^orc0 \'' 

and accuracy each 

time: 
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The student alters hjs V 
kicking p^tterrvjpper- 
f ori^ several var^.ttons. ] 
The student tjries |p 
perform the soccer Kjck 

' from varyifjg distances ' 
and p6sitions from the 

*-goal. 



The student in a gar^e c^f 
soccer modifies the pass 
pattern to take advan- 
tsgige of his opponent's 
being pulled oit of 
• position. 

The student.will be 
able to design an offen- 
sive stVategy, (kick at 
^ goal) responding to a 
set pattern of ptay de- 
veloped with teammates. 

. • • ^• 
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Teacher Focus on Process 

Curriculum planners will find the piirpose dimension^^ 
of the PPCF more helpful m cunj|n|l^r decision-making 
at societal institutional^ levels. The process di- 
-mension ha^ particular afioHcation at th^ instructional , 
level. Teachers can give acfdij^onal emphasis to process 
outcomes by developing instructional objectives in 
accordance with the proposed movement process cate- 
gories. Sequence in physical educajjion can be facilitated 
by organizing curricular content in ter^gs of desired pro- 
cess outcomes. Well-stated instructional objectives pro- 
vide foi* combining the learning of purpose content with 

^ the development of movement process competence. This 
appfoach can be used to generate educational oJt>)ectiveS 
for instructional'.groups in any learning environment, / 
utilizing a wide variety of learning media encompassing 
traditional «nd popular games, stunts, sports and dance 

'activities, ifvnovative movement education challenges,/ 
and unfamiliat but potentially satisfying physical rec-/ 
reation opportt||nities. Even more ^important, it can be* 
u^;ed to idcnti^ instructional objectives for individual 
'learners and'fo guide personalized learning in differeht 
process categories for a number of individuails learnmg 
in a gpoup environment, but not necessarily attempting 
to achieve the same goal at the same time. Such objec- 
tWes also provide bases for both formative and summa- 
ti>^e evaluation ctf student achievement of performance 
objectives. 

19 



The of movement procesg^ categories for the.state- 
fnent orfnstructional. objectives .gind fhe evaluation of 
• - learning outcomes is a typical use of 51 tc^)^5nomy . Move- 
ment process categories rhay also be iteeQ ^) direct teaclv 
er focus tor the learning behaviors of students, in contract 
to un warranted attention to less r^levarlt stua^nt charao 
teristics or behaviors. Skill '^x obsem;gtipn of pupils is' 
viewed as a desirable; teapher cc^m Yet those 

responsfble for professional preparation at both pre-sor- 
vice andah-servi(*lev,el>yh te'achers often find; it 

^T^ifficult to shift tft? focus of attention from their own^'" 
activities to the students; even wh^n attending primarily 
to 'students; t'eachjers frequently are not observing thctee 
-^charactefistioe^p^jCbehaviorS'* which are instructionaWy 
relevant. Mullarv^^ has provjded some initial^evideni^ . 
indicating experience with taxonomies for educational '^ 
objectives assists teachers in dijj^cting instructional 
* focus to the learning behavior! of their students. It may 
*\at|a teacher with the ability to state objectives in 
terms'l5iSf\QVernent process categories observes student 
'rnovem^i|^ behavior more aystenvitically and can re- 
spond more appropriately in his ongoing instructional 
behavior. ^ 

QUitdance Ao students in improving motor per- 
'fbrmaiVce has Fong been recognized as,a key\e- 
sponsHbllity of the physical education teacher. In terms 
of current views of motor learning, an essential aspect of 
instrucWpn is the provision of augmented feedback to 
the learner. Teachers are necessarily concerned with 
^ providim accurate and helpful feedback to their stu- 
dents. Harrington^^ devised an observation instrument ) 
for systematic descriptive analysis of teacher feedback 
which utilizes rqovement process categories to classify - 
the content of augmented feedback. Analysis of data , 
relating (o the motor performance category indicated, 
demonstrated that the teachers observed were pre- 
dominantly CQncerned with |^)rescribing motor practice' 
to follow stndent acHvity viewed as patterning' or re- 
finfhg movement. My^^ji^stem which .cnakes it possible 
to study teacher yattention to the movement process 
-behaviors of stxi<4ents has potential for aiding in the 
development ofapprppriate educational objectives and 
for impJrovin^the quality of instructional guidance in 
physical ediicJtion. » | ; , , 

The moverrfcnt process categc|ry scheme also has the • 
potential of helping physical educators to focus on faciN 
itating the development of individual creativity. , 
Educators ih\he 1970' s are increasingly concerned with 
e)itending lec^ning options to realize more fully lui- 
.nianistic goals. In this effort, it is reasonable to hypoth- 
esize a larger role for personal creativity. Tra^ditional 
physical ^education programs have provided very little 
encouragement for the development of individual 
creativity. Creativity in movement is clearly one channel 
to* which many learners have had insvifficieht access. 

If the students can develop creative niovement con- 
cepts and process skills for varying, improvising, and 
composing ♦movement,' opportunities for self- , 
actualization will. certainly be enhanced. An apprtvich by 



Hall22 xnay be helpful in this regard; she has develope^ 
behavioral definitions of* the creative process^ using ac- 
tivity examples. Teachers must find ways to facilitate 
such development, however. -Brockmeyer^^ developed 
amd evaluated b teacher behavior instructional unit f 01 
eliciting -creative mbvenlent performance. Selected / 
teacher verbal feedback beft«viors were • incorpvjf afed 
intOia microteaching intervention program. AnalysisNpf 
preinterventjjpn (data supported Harringtoq^s findi|*ij;s 
that patterning tends to receive the most emphasis/ :nt^ 
physical edi^carton classes. More important, ferocfemey 
concluded that physical education 'teachers ^can dire:t 
their teaching toward elkitation of student ci;e^tive p 
cessing in movement if they intend to do so, and 
\ increase use ef behaviors selected to facilitate t\\£jd^el 
opment of student^eative prpcessing. 
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GURRICULAR DECISION-MAKING 
IN PHYSICAL EDUCATION 



The preceding pages have reported the progress of the 
AAHPER Curriculum Research Project directed toward 
the development of a conceptual framework for physical 
education ciirriculat decision-making. In summary,, the 
Purpose Process Curriculum Framew6rk,(PPCF) is based 
on the assumption that the primary cbnoern of physical 
-£ducatipn4s the individual human being moving in in- 
teraction with his environment. Its two major di- 
mensions consist of purpose concepts and 'process con- 
cepts. The functions of human movement in achieving 
the goals of man have t/een logically analyzed and or- 
ganized as the three key concepts of individual devel- 
opment, environmental cciping, and social interaction, 
encompassing seven major purposes used to define ^he 
scope of the physical education curriculum and to selt^ct 
program content.. Instructional planning requires a sec- 
ond of process dimension which has been developed in 
the form of a classification scheme for identifying three, 
major types of movement operations, descHping seven, 
operationral processes ^through which a hu^^n being 
learns mov^m^nt. These concepts and their interrc^- 
lationships art the components of a Jframework which 
serves as a tool for curricular de^cision-tnaking in phys- 
ical education. V 

How do these concepts aid in making particular 
curriculum de'cisions? How are the purpose and process 
\dimensions, used in combination to develop an educa- 
/tional program of movement activities? The;.f ur\cUon of a 
Vconceptual framework is not to provide specific answers, 
but to offer guideline^ which aid the professional work- 
ing on the local level to find his or her own bettor 
answers. To serve as a viable tool for airricular de- 



cision-making, this particular framework depends upon 
two conditions. It is assurped that the individual curric- 
ulum planner, whether a member of the teaching faculty 
or an administrative staff member with a major assigned- 
responsibility for curriculum devejopmfent, h a pro- 
fessionally prepared, knowledgeable physical edurator. 
The knowledge base necessary for many important 
curriculum decisions is nqt spelled outan the framework; ' 
it is assumed to'be included among the competencies of 
the certified professional. It is further assumed that the 
judgment of ediiqa^pts working in the local situation is 
an important resource for curricular decision-makingj 
affecting the citizens of any particulaf^mmunity; thus 
the absence of certain types of detail in tms framevyork is 
deliberate. It is hoped that the PPCF is a flexible tool, 
adaptable to the needs of curricuFaV decision- makers in a 
wide variety of circumstances. 

The chapters %vihich follow are intended to exemplify 
decision-making procedures; none of the specific de- 
cisions implied by the product presented is riecessarily 
endorsed by the authors of the framework. Different 
interpretations of the vAlue of^ a given activity in devel- 
oping a particular purpbse or process will be evident. 
There are illustrations representing a variety of grade 
levels but no consensus as to the appropriateness of the 
instructional plans for children at a given stage of devel- 
opment is implied. In every case, the, professional judg- 
ments are to be made by local proifessional educators. 

The material^ which follow are illustrations of physical 
education curricular decision-maki,ng; they are not rec- 
ipes. They are organized in terms of the emphasis upon, 
eacK.of four major questions: ^ . 

1. How are program goals determined? 

2. \How is content selected? / 

^ 3. How are learning activities organized? 
4 How is individual progress evaluated? 



V HO\V ARE PROGRAM GOALS 
J V DETERMINED? ^ 

At least four approaches are possible in using the 
Purpose Process Curriculum Framework in determining 
goals for loc^l physical education programs, (1) Physical 
education specialists working in school sys terns in ^ 
whith well-defined' educational goals have beeri iden- 
tified can review the purpose concepts of.the PPQF and 
select" those appropria te to a tta i nment of accep t^^verall 
school goals through physical education curricula. (2) 
Local planners may review the inclusive purpose con-, 
cepts and select from among the 22 thosig which are most 
SpfJVopriate to local needs and conditions as jthe basis fof 
curriculum planning. (3) Curriculum speci^jlists can ac- 
cept all 22 purpose element concepts as t^he basis for 
curriculum development. (4) Local educatg^s can afrcept 
process goals as sufficiently im}!)ortant to JH* included in 
physical education curricular decision-making at the in- 
stitutional level, • ' / - 

Coordinating Purpose Concepts with School Goals 

If the professional staff has already clarified school 
g^oals which provide sufficient direction to curriculum 
planners in the various subject ^^ys, the physical 
educator works within this;framev>/ork to plan the educa- 
tional program of movement activities. For example, if 
t(ne of the general instructional gpals of a particailar mid- 
dle school states that /'the' chiW shoiikl identify and 
explore personal interests and abilities thnui^ a variety . 
of contac^^ ^ith d .rVu»^T^t?r of different activities,!" the ; 
physical educator might proceed as illustrated by fJicriK 
:' ,in Figure 3. . i- 



The child should identify and oxplofo porsonjl inturosis tuici nhili- 
ties through a varleiy contacts with a numhor nf dif f«ront nutivi- 
ties. 



(I arrj finding ou't what I liko and what I cnn do 



Spatial Orientation 



Holationships 



Oanco • The student 
lenrni and do'niorv 
strates how to con- 
trol l)ddv rnovemtint 
in relation to othor 
objects (station ill V 
or moving). 



CONCEPT 

1 

Ol)joct Manipulation 

. ELEMEMT ; 

-- ■ ■ I . 

Ot^juct Projbct'ion 



ACTIVITY 

Golf Thf< studnnt 
(lavelops spncif ic 
otjjoct projoc:tii>n 
skillii in a tjolf 
' unit. 



C u I tu ra I . ( nvol-v onui n t 



Participiitiorj 



Tonnis Th« student 
porticipiiKjs in a 
variety of popuLir 
activitifjs in ordor 
to dnt{)rMiir]e tlu)Se 
liktfd im^i. t eni\is 
,;is one such activity! 



Figure 3. Purpose Coticopts Rolatod |o a School Goal c)f f:xpldflruj 
Personal Inlorosts ' ' ^ . ' ' 
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The curriculum^'Specialist could deterrnine that the * 
purpose elenients of relationships, object projection, 
and participation shjould guide thejoc^l teacher's efforts 
to assist children in reaching the general school goal of 
exploring personal -interests. The physical education'^ 

.^staff might then .select dance as an activity through 
which io explore personal interests and to develop con- 
cepts of relatibnships and'movement abilities in felating 
to objects and persons in the environment,. Individual 
teachers would , emphasize the developmert'f of re- 

' Jationships conc^prt and the exploration of personal in- 
terests in daily instructional planning. The curriculunf 
specialist would need to consider the empliiyment of 
activities appropriate to the exploration of personal irt- 
terests in developing concepts of object projection and 
participation in the same way; golf and tennis were 
selected in the above exarnple. Similarly, each of the 
other general middle school goals would guide selection 
by the physical education curncliluiJw^ecialist, in light 
of the potential values of pa^Pcular movement activities,. ' 
of other purpose elemenib to be stressed. Presurrmbly, 
curriculum specialists in other subject are^s would be 
working toward the achievement of the same general 
middle school goals within decision-making 
frameworks appropriate to their particular subject fields. 

Using Selected Purpose Concepts To Determine 
Program Goals 

In using the PPCF to determine physical education 
program goals, tHe curriculum specialist may review the 
^ cornfj^eJaj^nsjive; statement of purpose concepts, select 
,,' '* frorh among the 22 purpose elements'those to be empha- 
sized in local curricula, and build curriculum plans based 
on the particular purposes selected. Thus, if one of the 
purposes to be emphasized in a senior high school pro- 
gram is participation, 'a number of activities available for 
out-of-school participation in the tonimunity and 
appropriate for adult participation would need to be 
introduced in physicaljeducation classes. Students 
wquld have opportunities for skill development in'these ; 
activities and choices in meeting their individual injter; « 
ests to encourage the development of the desire for reg- 
ular^olnntary particr|3ationvStudeivts might be required 
. fo meet mininTiipi competency standards in a designated 
■ ' i^umber of activities of their choice. Intramural and^cUib 
r sfiorts programs would probably be emphasized. 

If circulo-respiratory efficiency jls one of the purpose 
elements selected for emphasis, sonie type of fitness 
testing program woul^ probably be established. The 
. curriailuni would be des-igned to ensure substantial ex- 
perience in vigorous, activities. Students would par- 
ticipate in varied types of conditioning exercise prc>- 
grains and would receive instruction in procedures for ■ 
developing and maintaining physical fitness, possibly 
inclutling a mini-course in physiology of exercise. 

In a program in which leadership education is to re-; 
ceive significant local empha'si.s, all students would be 
provided with opportunities to perform leadership roles 
duringTthe conduct of their physical education program. 



They would have frequent occasions to work in pairs and 
small groups in classes, as wellas to play team leadership 
roles. They could experience these roles in relatieri to 
varying types of activities and in intramural,, club sport, 
or community contexts as well as in classes. ' 

A program designed by Tiburzi^ provider an example 
of a plan developed this way. (See Appendix A) Tl\is 
particular program was designed to^'emphasiizre seven ^ 
purpose concepts in a senior high school physical educa- 
tion curriculum, tbe three purpose concepts discussed * 
above (participation, ciifculo-respiratofy effxdfency, and 
leadership) and, in addition, movement ^ppteciation, 
cultural understahding/teamwork, and no^rpmuscular 
efficiency^ ^ / / 

Program Goals Based on the Comprehensive Purpose>' 
Frame>Vork 

A decision to accept all twenty-two purposo/element 
concepts as the basis for curriculurrt development would 
b|e based on the rationale that full educational opportu- 
nity includes the opportunity to become aware of all the' 
potential ways of fulfilling human potential and enhanc- 
ing the quality of living through physical activity . Phys- 
icar educators who accept this premise assume ro. 
sponsibilily for introducing other pcrson.s to the full 
r^nge of possibilities for meaningful involvement in 
physical activities. Starting from this philbsophical po-** 
sition, an individual program planner may still provide 
for infinite variation^ in emphasis upon the different 
purposes and for any degree pf participant choice as to ' 
fhow much depth shall be soiight in developing par- 
ticular purpose concepts^. 

The model developed by LaPIante and Chapman^ il- 
lustrates this approach. (Figure 4) This model was devel- 
oped for a K-12 curriailum development project in 
which teachers- in the school district served as curric- 
ulum workers under Jthe direction of a curriculum s-pe- 
cialisl qualified to guide curricular* decisiou-making 
using several models including the'PPGF,, The fjr^t;^tep 
in the process requires the teachcrs'to identify the prob- • , 
lems in their distnct that necessitate curriculum dcvel- 
opmen t or, rev is i d ri . Th e ai r r i cu I u m sp ecia I i s t r ev i e ws 
with them available conceptual fn^neworks for long- 
i'ange planning. If the teachers select another conceptual 
framework, it will be necessary tu identify an alternative 
model for decision-making; If the PPCF is accepted for \ 
local cu rr i ai r dec is ion - mri k ing, a ccep ta n ce 6 f i ts broa d j 
goals is implied, and decision- making proceeds as indi-/ 
cated on the flow chart : 

, Since the goals as stated are Very general, the teachers - 
must ask themselves what evidence they \yill accept that , 
th e goa Is h a V e b e e n met. Tl^ e . e v i d e n ce l\\ n be s t ti t ed a s 
answers to the following questions; If the student's pur- 
pose for moving is . , » . • 

(a) what should he be able to do? < . i 

(b) what does he need to know? 

(c) how should he feel about it? 

Statements of acceptable evidence must then be col 
lapsed into a succinct list and may then bo classified in * 
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Figuro^4. Model for Decision Making / 

one of two ways. Statement's of evidence H|ight be clas- 
sified according to whether tliey are primarily within the 
context of specific activities, i.e., team sports/ indi vidua I 
sports, a q u a t i cs / or da n ce; or th e s t a te nVen t s m i gh t be ^ 
classified "pccording to the three^key concepts, i.e., man 
m-aster of himself, man in space, or man in a social world. 

As the fit) vv chart indicates, the nekt step will be to 
make deci^iifth^ concerning what activities will be taught 
at vyhat levjjlf^j vn'v^^^ activities listed by level Will be sports 
iUt i V i t i OS Sti I (*h a s v o 1 1 ey ba 1 1 o r g y m n a s t i cs if th e a ct i v i ty 
dassifit\Uion is used, but will be movtMuent activities 
,sU(lK>^hIS "relocation" activities or "object projection- 
re^>^^)ii on-' activities if the concepts classification is se- 



lected. Once the activities to be included at each level 
have been determined,. \ke nex^t step is to decide more 
f)recisely how^ these activities carrbe organized into in- 
stTMCtiorial units at each grade level' Md how long the 
units wiU be, The teachers responsible for teaching at a 
specific grafje tevel will need to iforjnulate instructional 
objectives which, if met/ will lead to the. eventual attain- 
' nient of thejbrdad curric^^ " 

The overall evaluation of the curriculum will be in 
. tefms of whether the process has provided solutions to 
ihe problems^ irjitially identified, and the assessment of 
shident outcomes in terms of the evidence to be accepted 
.that the broad curricular goals have been riTet The flow 
chart- in Figure 4 thus depicts model fo^ c^pntinuing- 
curriculum development ^nd evaluation. The procedure 
is further detailed in Ajjperidix B. 

Process Goals for Phyi^fc^l E^Mcation Projgitams* 

Planners who Use^the PPCF in determining goals^for 
local physical education programs usually focus, at the 
institutional level of deci^on-^riaking, on the purpose 
concepts. However, educators who consider process 
goals sufficiently important may .decide to include 
among the program golils the development of movement 
process skills. A given program may emphasize the pro- 
cess of skill acquisition (patterning, adapting, and re- 
fining, in PPCF terms). A program for children with 
rnotorictjiandiVaps may direct pr^rticular attention to the 
process concepts of perceiving and patterning. Another 
prbgram might direct major cnlphasis to devcjopment of 
the creative processes of varying, improvising, and 
composing. Such^debisions could result in the selection 
of different content, in the choice of varying proced^ures 
for organizing learning activities, and in the use 6f less 
tradtttonnl techniques for evaluation. 

Any of the three illustrations i^resented above could 
incorporate the decision to include process goals among 
those selected for local physcial education programs. The 
, geheral goals of the middle school program previously 
presented are of a type Vvhich suggest concern for pro- 
cess goals by the ciirriailum planners,. The schppi goal of 
exploring personal interests, as \<'ell as other goals not 
previously quote.d, might be supported by emphasis on 
process goals in*the physical education airriculum. For 



example, the goal to "develop baVic learning skills and 
hai^e more opportu^^ies to apply these skills in pro- 
gressively more organized activity" oan be interpreted to 
include the development of the movement process skills 
defined by the PPCF. As a child learns .how to d/T) things 
in the physical education class, ;he^ learhs how to. use 
movement process skills tq learn new activities outside' 
the school setting a^ well as in future physical education 
classes. . * 

The senior highj school program described above em- 
phasizes both purpose and process concepts. Ordi«iative 
movement process goals ate stressed in th^ ninth gradfe* 
program in the goal of competency in aquatics and in one ? 
activity eiich in the areas of team spprts, individual 
sports;' and dance and gymnastics. These goals, are 
stressed in the tenth grade program in attainr^i:^.of 
minimal. competency in two additional sport areas arid 
intermediate competency in two sport afeas; and again ^ 
in the graduation requirement of additional student-se- 
lected skills competencies. Creative movement process 
goals are included in both ninth and tenth grade pro- x 
grams. 

In the model for curricular decision-making, process 
concepts' would be fnclucled in, the goals accepted^and in ' , 
determining the evideiilce that goals are met. Classifica- " 
tion by concepts would jnclude a fourth column for pro- 
cess concepts. Instructional units and instructional bbr 
jectives would reflect concern for process goafs as well as^ 
purpose-oriented goals. 



Summary ; - ^ 

Each of three approaches in using purppsfcj corrcepts.of ; 
the PPCF in determining goals for local physical educa- 
tion programs has been illustrated. A few examples of a 
fourth approach emphasizing the inclusion of the pro- 
cess concepts of the PPCF in determining goals have 
been, cited. Ot^lers will be noted in illustrations in the 
following chapters. . r 



•RonaUi, Biori, ^unpiiblisheU piipcr, M.^tJison, VVisconsiiv Public 
Schm>is; iwi. ' ' ' ^ : ' 

^Anti>inottc rUnir/i, unpulilislu'd. piipcr^ Statt* Uiiivt'isity of New 
York, CoriKiiul,- P)74. 

'M.irilyn l.<iPliintt\ iMrlluiin C\>!lr^o,.<uul Po^^gvvC li.ipnun, Maiiisonr 
VVisi:onsiti, Public' Sdioois, uupublishcci paper. 1^72, 
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HOW IS CONTENT SELECTED? 

Once program goals 'Mye been determined, content 
apprppri^te tb attainment of those goals must be se- 
lected. Immost instances, use of the*f^PCF to'select. con- 
tent begins with the identification of one or more-tif ffie 
-22 pjiirpose dcrnents as a $ignificai:\.t jirogtam goal. 
Meaniivgful decisions aboujt.,content 'tb be selected re- 
quiri^ apatysis of the p^urpos^ element to clarify what 
subejejitieiilta.are included: The identification of.possible 

, .sqii^lementsi^ necessary in order to better focus content. 

" it Is not presumed that at the subelement level-^ntent* 
can be definitively specific. The nature of the^ contt>i]f* 
would need to be applied to th'e entire element until that 
point in time when each subelement has been vaHdated. 

"T^Exhaustive further research needs to be focused on eath 
.construct dement to reach this goal. i ' 

\. • -■ ■ . , 

Theoretical Constructs of Purposed ^pr Mov^iTient • 

• The curriculum specialist works from a construct, 
often hypothetical, of what an elepicnt such as circulo- 
, respiratory efficiency, Relationships, or teamwork in- 
cluded. Examples of p.urpbsc constructs developed to 
V. identify subelements as A basis for selection of program 
\content are described in the following pages. The reader ^ 
rrtifft^Tbe ctlutioned that these examples have not been 

• valfdam^d. They represent different levels of knovVl^^dge, 

* foci and specializations . They are presented here merely 
to illustrate a variety of a{5proaches. The examples to 
follow are constructs for neuromusailar efficiency, joy of 
movement,' awaren0ss;/ object projection, simulation, 
teamwork and cultural understand itig. 

Neuro-Muscular Efficiimcy. The model* presented in 
Figure 5 represents neUro-muscu^lar efficiency as an en- 
tity made up of strength, balat-lce, agility^eoordination, 
endurance, J^d kiriesthetic sense. ; , : V 




^ lOWAfU) PHYSIOI.OC.KMI EfHCMl.NCY 

Fi^wro.fi. Construct of NoiittvMu.scuhu. [:tfn.:knu:y 



The purpose element of neuvo-muscularefficiency has ' 
bken defined as "rn^'n moves to develop and maintain 
motor functioning. • ' The sabeleiti^ents identified »are de- 
fined as follows: ^ ^ ^ 
Strength — Man moves to main^in Qr ^improve the 
' capaqty to exert muscular f^e. 
Balance — Man.^rnov^S to mai^ntain or irhprove the 
/ abiliiy^to maintain the neurp-muscular system in 
• an efficient, static condition or to control it in'a 

•specific efficient posture whjle moving. 
Agility Man moves to maintain or improve tfe.e abil- 
; ity to change direction rapidly and accurately. 
' Coordination . — Man moves to maintain or improve the 
v,abili^y to integrate types of movements into spe- 
cif ic/patterns. ' * ' * \ 
Endurance — Man movep to maintain or improve the 
capacity to sustain rn^>vement over a period of time. 
Kiticsthetic Seiisc — Man moy^s to maintain or improve 
the sense of-aware^ess'of position of the body or * 
body parts 'as itn^ves thrpugh' space 

Joy of Movement.: Joy- of movement is defined as de- 
riving ple^isure from movement experience. Thirty-three 
physical^ edu(^ation speciaUsits working with seventh 
graders in Racine County, VViscppsin, weresurveyed in 
. . a research study^ d irected^to ward .the d of a 

construct of joy of movement\ The survey suggested thai, 
movement was enjoyed mbst when the qualities werd 
suspended, explosive, rotating, extraordinary, and/or 
free and when ^engaging in running, jumping, and/or 
object manipulation movements. Joy of movement, 
therefore, was postulated asl'having two components, 
that of most enjoyed movenxents and that of Qualities 
which mak^. the movements^ pleasurable. Figure 6 is a 
visual representation of; this* cprt^.tr.uct anxi of the 
h y pot h e^.ed m o vi? men ts a n d (:juali ti^^s , \^ 




■f iquto t). ConstrucI o( Joy o( Movomont 
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Awaren^, The PPCF defines the purpose of a\pfe- 
nc88 as moving to clarify a conception of thebody and its 
position in space. The construct of awareness,^ rep- 
resented in Figure 7, postul£|tes twodisaeteconi^tituents 
*of dynan>icbody awareness in space. The'first is defined 
as body shapes and focuses primarily on how the/body 
can move. Included are knowledge of body ^arts, hovy 
these parts move, and the ability to position body parts 
In specific ways. The second, described as spatial coor- 
dinateS/ focuses primarily on where thebody can move. 
The component of spatial coordinates is logically di- 
vided into three subcomponents. Directions concern 
judgment and movement in the horizontal, sagittal, and 
oblique coordinates of space. Levels pertain to judgment 
and movement in the vertical coordinates of space. 
Pathways deal with visualization and movement 
through space in order to make specific patterns or lines 
while using a combination of spatial coordinates, 



Object Projection. Object projection has been defined, 
as "man moves to impart momentum and direction to a 
variety of objects." Two major foci derive from analysis 
of the cjefinition of object projection: the projectile and 
the projector. The construct of object projectionTjep- 
resented in Figure 8 includes five subelements, three 
identified with the projectile (speed/ pathway, and 
structure) and two identified with the projector (force 
production and stability). 



: BODY AWARENESS 



Body Shapes 




Spatial Coordinates 




1 — Knowledge of body parts 

2 — Knowledge of how body parts move 

3 — Ability to position body parts in specific ways 

4 — Directions (horizontal, sagittal, oblique) 

5 — Levels (vertical) iP' 

6 — Pathways (connbination) 

figure 7. Construct of Body Awareness 
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Body Awareness 



Stance: any, type of ready 
positiof) pr recovery 
position! 

Carriage: any way of pre- 
senting the body; the 
body as spectacle; 
stage pre^nce. , 

Body Shapes: Round froll). 
Narrow (tight places), 
\A^ide (block, scre^). 
Twisted (power, interest). 

Feints: use of head, eyes, 
shoulders, arms, hands/ 
feet; use of ball or 
implement. 

Piv6t$: change of facing 

Recoveries: to regain a 
favorable position or to 
cover up an error. 



Space Awareness 



Positioning: areas oiLresponsi- 
biltty on\he court or fteld. 



Pivots: used as change of 
direction. 



Cutting: use of pathways; 
creating spaces 



Coverage: covering a space. 
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Figure 8. xjonatrucl of Object Projection 



Speed as a subelement is the property'^bf the projectile 
which determines the length of time required to stop it. 
Pattiway conveys the concept of the entire projectile 
flight during which the factors of spin and gravity would 
have influence. The final projectile subelement concerns 
its structure, shape, mass and resilience. As these factors 
change, the pathway is modified. Analysis of the pro- 
jector identifies two subelements of object projection, 
force production and stability upon which the outcome 
of any projection is dependent. Force production is con- 
cerned with mass, leverage, sequence and timing; key 
aspects of stability are base of support and friction. 

Simulation. The PPCF defines- the purpose of sim- 
ulation as moving to create an advantageous image or 
^^Ituation. The four categories of Laban's movement 
aftalysis framework, body awa/eness, space awareness, 
effort and relationships, have be^n used to classify the' 
subelements of simulation, in developing the construpt^ 
which appears in Figure 9. 



Effort 



Time: change-uses varying 
the speed or holding. 

Weight: varying the strength 
(smash/drop shot; 
$pii(e/dini<). 

Space: direct/drive; flexible/ 
use of extraneous movement 
(fencing). 

Flow: changes In flow; free 
to bound/bound to free 
(layup in BB, shot on goal 
inFH). 



Figure 9, Construct of Simulation 



Relationships 



With Objects: 

Manipulative: continuous, any change 
in grip; in: i tjfln t. placing of shots 
verticallvj^^^jjybh) and horizontally 



(angle of l^ij 

With People: 

Patterns of Play 
"^devised/improvised 
drawing/pursuing 
blockirig/screening 
tadkling/dodging 
marking/double teaming/ 

zone defense 
backing up/interchanging 
leading/following. 
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Teamwork. The purpose element of teamwork is de- 
fined as cooperation in pursuit of common goals. The 
model of the teamwork construct* shown in Figure 10 
delineates the fom subelements an'd their inter- 
relationships. DesQUptive and representative terms of 
the subelements of teamwork include identity/ 
commonality of goals, cohesion, and success. These four 
teamwork components constitute a hierachy, with each 
dependent upon the preceding one and representmg a 
cumulative portion of the whole concept. The alert 
reader will note that this <;onstruct illustrates well the 
general concept of, individual purpose or meaning. If 
teamwork is defined^^as a means toward winning 6t if 
success is equated with winning, the components of 
teamwork will be quite different. Here teamwork is de- 
fined as a purpose and the four components are con- 
sistent with an analysis based on that definition. 



IDENTW 
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Figure 10. Construct of Teamwork 

The effectiveness of a group or the quality of its team- 
work is the exponential product individual con- 
tributions. As a result, group capacity and needs deter- 
mine membership roles and optimal individual con- 
tributions. The moV^r^^ust adequately evaluate per- 
sonal movement potentials relative to the other members 
and accept a ^le which is most complementary to the 
movement potentials of the remaining group members. 

In order for individual contributions to be directed 
and channeled, group members must share the desire for 
achieving the same goal. V^ereas individuals may as- 
pire to distinct secondary oB|cctives, the ultimate goal or 
purpose of the group's existence must be common to the 
entire membership. The willingness to sacrifice ego- 
centric aspirations in order to enhance the achievement ^ 
61 the group's goals exemplifies directed effort. 

Whereas a common goal provides the external impetus 
for groiip unity and direction of effort, tK^ internal bind- 
ing foyce of feamwprk is the attitujde of camaraderie. 
AlthougH group cohesion is multidiiciensional, it is par- 
tially derived from the combined effect of individual 
contributions commonly directed and draws sustenance 
fromi the m\itual regard and respect of the membership. 
These feelings result in a closeiy*knit group structure 
often illustrated by terms such as morale and esprit de 
corps and characterized by unification of effort. 

The combination of the elements of identity, com- 
monality of goals, and cohesion culminates in individual 
satisfaction which is the primary measure of group suc- 
cess. The degree of satisfaction is relevant to the real- 



ization of the first three subelements and can only be 
bptimal when each individual achieves fdentity, a com- 
monly directed effort, and an effort in unison with the 
remaining group members. 

Cultural Understanding. The construct model^ symbo- 
lized in Figure 11 analyzes subelements of cultural un- 
derstanding, the purpose element defined by "man 
mbves to understand, respect, and strengthen the cul- 
tural heritage.;' 

The element which integrates experience for the indi- 
vidual is the Cultural Nexus. The Cultural Nexus is the 
integration of the historical heritage and the con- 
temporary social influences relating to and affecting the 
individual's conscious and unconscious behavior. The 
triangular conglomerates which represent the Under- 
standing and Extension components of Cultural Under- 
standing are integrated by and within the Cultural 
Nexus. These subelements are progressive in nature. 




Figure 11. Construct of Cultural Understanding 

Exposure to activities and skills characteristic of the 
ethnic play that is the foqal point of the movement 
experience is the first prerequisite of Participation. It is 
during participation that one is taught or learns the basic 
motor patterns required for increasing depth ^nd in- 
volvement in the movement experiences. As the 
individual's participation develops, there evolves an In- 
volvement in the movement activity which goes beyond 
mere pattern practice. This Involvement is characterized 
by an increasing interest in and search for the basis, 
meaning, background and "real'' nature o( the play. 
PersonaJ comirfitment now becomes related to the con- 
cept of Participation. Historical cultural manifestations 
associated with the ethnic activities are engaged in vyil- 
lingly and for their own sake. 

Linked with Participation and Involvement is the con- 
cept of Stylization. That ertrianation of Involved Par- 
tippation which leads into an experiencing of the "real" 
qualities of cultural play is termed Stylizatiop. The indi- 
i^i^^al, with learned* and appropriate skill patterns, is 
now expoised to experiences with individuals who know 
and exhibit qualities of movement expression charac- 
teristic of the authentic cultural play patterns. Personal 
involvement with "real" cultural expressions and with 
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authentic ethnic players provides opportunities for 
iMpingand stylistically refining movemertt patterns in 
<^er to make them conform tp the "authentic." 

As a result of motor,, cognitive and affective immer- 
sion In a variety of ethnic school and non-school ac- 
tivities the concept of Understanding of the cultural heri- 
tage develops, The individual develops a personal un- 
dtrstandin^f the cultural heritage in which immersion 
has taken phpi. Participation is now at a level in which 
^skillful, st34^d movement enhances awareness of self 
in relation to the cultural play. 

The integration of the Cultural play heritage is now 
advanced by means of the socio-cultural milieu from 
Understanding to a more abstract level of expression. As 
cultural play diaracteristic of both the historic (ethnic) 
and contemporary (American) heritage is engaged in. 
Conscious symbolism and creative enterprise in making 
motor and cognitive associations with the Understand- 
ings of the construct become more apparer;it. ^ 

Persons exhibiting behavior at the level of Symbolic 
Representation engage in cultural play in order to help 
distinguish the purposes of the activity and to develop 
additional insight into the growth of cultural identity 
and its manifestations in action. Relationships between 
historical ethnic play and its contemporary expression, 
and, relationships between the contemporary self and 
the stylized heritage are clarified in activity. Creative 
Enterprise is the linked construct element resulting from 
the reorganization of all the components of Understand- 
ing with foresight. and openness to life as it is devel- 
oping, to create new expressions of the heritage. 

Creative Enterprise and Symbolic Representation 
intertwine until culturally "authentic" movement ex- 
pression becomes unconscious in nature. It is at this 
juncture that ritual develops. No longer are all the com- 
ponents of jqultural heritage consciously utilized but 
behavior has actually become an integrated whole. Rit- 
ual becomes-thq;^cultiiTai' tie between the past and the 
present. A Lifestyle has now developed which serves as, 
the true extender of cultural heritage. Action comes as an 
integrated whole in "which all the understandings of; 
cultural play and the progressions. of the Cultural Nexus 
become unconscious and oftentimes conscious deter- 
miners of behavior. A unique Lifestyle is the vehicle for 
the extension of the cultural heritage. Participation to 
Lifestyle is a cyclical process and continuum in which 
"man moves to understand, respect, and strengthen the 
cultural heritage." 

Selection of Content To Develop a Single Purpose 
Element 

Sound selection of content depends upon analysis, of 
the purpose or process concepts to be developed. Once 
the curriculum specialist has developed or selected a 
satisfactory theoretical construct of the elements appro- 
priate to the attainment of program goals, content can be 
selected in accordance with the elements and subele- 
ments identified. Again, it is presumed that specific 
content can be dCLveloped at the sPubelement level. The 
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succeeding example illustrates the conceptualization of 
the purpose- concept of relocation as a theoreticakcon- 
struct including four subelements, and the selection of 
program content utilizing this construct. Relocation is 
detined as, "Man moves in a variety of ways topropel or 
projpct himself." The ma trfx« below identifies the four 
subelements of propulsion, propulsion with object, pro- 
jection, and projection with o^ct; and four variations 
for the base of support, Activities have been selectecl to 
meet the requirements of individual cells within the 
matrix. Satisfactory experience in activities within each 
cell should rgsult in the development ofa comprehensive 
set Qf relocation abilities. (Figure l5f 



Subelements 


Bote of Support 


Propulsion 


Foot elterno' 
tion or feet 


Hand Alterna- 
tion or hand! 


Feet to hands 
or hands to 
feat 


'Vyhole body 


walk, run, . 
ikip, slide, 
gallop 


horizontal 
ladder, walk 
on hands 


cartwheel 
wal kover 

rr 


forward roll 
swimming 


Propuliion 
with object 


roller ikata, 
iki.ride bike 
mow shoe > 


pad,dle canoe 
hands only 
"on rope . 
climb 




sledding or ^ 
tobogganing, 
swHm fins or 
kick boards 


Projection 
PriijectTon 


jump, hop, 
leap,>fjrdle 


tower diving 
from hand- 
stand 


vaulting, 

diving, 

handsprings 




with object 


trampoline, 
pogo stick 




pole vault 





Figure 1 2. Selection of Relocation Activities in Accordance with Theoret- 
ical Construct 



Programming Emphasizing Selected Purpose Concepts 

The preceding example illustrates the selection of con- 
tent in terms ofa single-purposeelement, relocation. The^ 
V ne^t three exemplify physical education programming, 
each plan emphasizing several selected purpose con- ' 
cepts. 

Curriculum Plan for Primary Grades. A plan^ for grade 
one, based on the decision that the most important pur- 
poses at this level are mechani6^effici^cy, awareness, 
relocation, and relationships, fplbows (Figure 13). Units 
in Basic Movement and Games, Exploratory Ball Ac- 
tivities, Basic Tumbling, Apparatus, Climbing, Jump- 
ing, etc., are organized with basic instruction and safety 
standards being discussed arid agreed upon by the 
' teacher ai?d children. The units are aimed at discovery 
and a wide variety of appropriate activities are made 
available in logical sequences. Individual differences are 
taken into account with activities being offered on a 
/ variety of skill levels giving the child a chance to select 
^ the level that fits best regardless of the participation 
ability of the child. Learning centers or interest areas are . 
set up in the physical education facility for the curric- 



iilunn areci being explored so the child might move at an 
Individual pace with guidance and suggestions being 
offered i(i order to bring about wanted outcomes. Task 
cards, drawings, sketches, 'pictures, demonstrations, 
simple directions, tutorial helpers and reciprocal learn- 
ing from classmates are all modes of lea^-ning utilized in 
the program. 
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Key Conceptt 



ActMtlei -Ordd« 1 
(midltor/perception activities) ^' 
Liitonlng Skills & Actlvitie9 ^ 
Form Perception (Colon and nunnbers) 
Basic Movement & Games 
Exploratory Ball Activities 



B-.lcTumbllnfl -pimple 



Apparatus: Balance Area 
(Low Balance Beamiy Low Balance 
Boards. Tires. Walking Cans, Scooter 
Boards) . 

Climbing Area (knotted ropes, 
horizontal ladder) 

Jumping Area — Crash mat, mini-tramp 
& mat, trampoline) 



Strength Area - Dual ropes, rings 



Exploratory Rope Unit 



Folk Dance 



Rhythmic Gymnastics (Hoops) 
Target Unit - Object Projection 
Parachute Ploy 



Track & Field Activities 
Ball Game Activities 



1 ; Joy of \ 
\ Movement 1 


i Knowledge 


1 

I 

< 

X 


Relocation i 


ocii 


i Object 
\ Projection 




X 


X 

- 


— 


X 




X 









X 






"x" 






X 


X 






X 


X 








X 


X 


X 
X 


X 
X 










X 










X 


X 


X 








X 


X 


X 




X 






X 


X 








X 


X 


X 
X 


X 
X 


X 




X 




X 






X 




X 












X 


X 


X 



Figure 13. Curriculum Plan for Grade One 



Middle School Physical Education Curriculum Plan. The 
middle s;d)ppl_curn plan'^ which follows is struc- 

tured to guide students (Grades 6 through 8) in the 
development of concepts of awareness, relocation, re- 
lationship^, object projection, object reception, eS<- 
pression, teamM^ork, competition, leadership, par- 
ticipation and movement appreciation through twelve 
popular sports, dance and gymnastic activities (Figure 
14, page 24). 

^ High School Physical Education Curriculum Plan. The 
coeducational senior high school program^' below was 
designed to stress the three movement purposes ofphys- 



iological efficiency, teamwork, and {[iarticipation. To 
complete the senior high physical education program, 
eaqh student is required to participate in ^4 activity 
units. Of these 24 units, 17 units are to be in the follow- 
ing activities: \ 
2 units in a field team sport '^^ \ 
2 units in an indoor team gait\e \' 

2 units in gymnastics \ 

3 units in swimming or pass^ll proficiency te$t 

4 units in individual sports ot racket games \ 

2 units in weight training, physical fitness, or\slim- 
nasHics » \ . 

The remakiing ^even units will be left to the choice of the 
student br can be used as'makel&p units. Figure 15 (pi^ges 
24-25) identifies the activities selected to contribut^ to 
the fulfillment of the key purposes or aims of the pi:o- 
gram. The chart also indicates movement proce^es to be 
emphasized in planning and conducting insh(R:tion.\ 

Programming Based on the Comprehensive Frameworl^ 

The curriculum planner who has identified program 
goals and defined these goals in terms of their sub- 
' elements must then select activity content in terms of the \ 
purposes to be attained.^'Traditional physical education 
activities may be selected and activity units planned so 
that instruction will be dire^ed toward the purpose con- 
cepts of the PPCF. Creative curriculum specialists may 
invent new games and movement activities especiallj/^ 
suited to the development of purpose concepts not usu- 
ally emphasized. Particular curriculum guides reflect the 
professional judgment of the authors as to the potential 
of selected activities in attaining particular goals. The 
examples below translate the judgments of individual 
educators, using thePPCF, irito plans for physical educa- 
tion curricula for three significantly different school sit- 
uations. , / 

Elemeniary Physical' Education Scope and Sequence 
Chart, The scope and sequence chart"^ (Fi^ur^ 16, pag^^ 
26) IS planned for the use of classroom teachers in grades , 
kindergarten through four, working under the super- 
vision of a physical education specialist. The activities 
listed are classified in terms of the purpose elements to 
be emphasized. 

Secondary Physical Education Cnrriailnm Model. *^ The 
curriculum model which follows was developed for a 
K-13 school district, usingthePPCF to e'stablish the basic 
design. It is an excerpt from a major curriculum project 
developed over a period of several years, drawing upon 
the talents and energies of feachers working at all grade 
levels undejr the guidance of the centraUadmini$tration . 
staff. The plan in Figure 17 (page 27) identifies the 
subjbrpt areas selected for the curriculum. Figure 18 
(page 27) outlines the core program for grade ten. 
The core program demonstrates how^the purpose con- 
cepts are related to the subject areas and illustrates pos- 
sible activities to be included with the subject areas. In 
developing instructional units to be used within this 
curriculum, performance objectives have been estab- 
lished for each grade and for each unit. The movement 
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MAN IN SPACE 



SPATIAL 
ORIENTATION 



OBJECT 
MANIPULATION 



AWARE- 
NESS 



FIELD 
HOCKEY 



TRACK & 
FIELD 



VOLLEY- 
BALL 



PARA- 
CHUTE 



GYM- 
NASTICS 



MODERN 
DANCE 



BAD- 
MINTON 



HAND- 

^BALL 



RELOCA- 
TION 



RELATION 
SHIPS 



GYM- 




NASTICS 




PARA 




CHUTE 




MODERN 




DANCE 







FIELD 
HOCKEY 



TRACK & 

FIELD. 



VOLLEY- 
BALL 



GYM- 
NASTICS 



BASKET- 
BALL 



MODERN 
DANCE 



BAD- 
MINTON 



TABLE 
TENNIS 



HAND- 
BALL 



MAN IN A SOCIAL 
WORLD 



COMMUNICATION 











OBJECT 
PRO- 
JECTION 




OBJECT 
RECEP- 
TION * 










FIELD 
HOCKEY 




FIELD 
HOCKEY 


VOLLEY- 
BALL 




VOLLEY- 
BAl^L 


BASKET- 
BALL 




BASKET- 
BALL , 


ARCHERY 




SOFT- 
BALL 


BAD- 
MINTON 






TABLE 
TENNIS 






HAND 
BALL 






SOFT- 
BALL 
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EX- 
PRESSION 



PARA- 
. CHUTE 



MODERN 
DANCE 



GROUP ' 
INTERACTION 















TEAM- 
WORK 




COMPETI- 
TION 




LEADER- 
SHIP 














FIELD 
HOCKEY 




FIELD . 
HO(^KEY 




FIELD ' 
HOCKEY 


TRACK & 
FIELD 




TRACK & 
FIELD 




VOLLEY- 
BALL 


vouleyJ 

BALL 




VOLLEY- 
BALL 




BASKET- 
BALL 


BASKET- 
BALL 




GYM- 
NASTICS 




MODERN 
DANCE 


MODERN 
DANCE 




BASKET-- 
BALL 




SOFT- 
BAtL ^ 


ARCHERY 

* 




ARCHERY 






BAD- 
MINTON 




BAD- 
MINTON 






TABLE 
TENNIS 




TABLE 
TENNIS 






SOFT. 
BALL 




HAND- 
BALL 










SOFT- 
BALL 







CULTURAL 
INVOLVEMENT 



PARTICI- 
PATION 



MODERN 
DANCE 



MOVEMENT 
APPRE- 
CIATION 



PARA. 
CHUtg 



MODERN 
DANCE y 



Figure 14. Middle School Physical Education Curriculum Plan 




Soccer 



Field Hockey 



Speed bat I 



Flag Football 



Basketball 
Tournaments 

Volleyball , 
Tournannents 

Softball 



Physiol ogical 
Efficiency 



Purposes 



Teamwork 



Participation 




Process (Motor Domain) — fo be developed 



Others* 



competitjon 



obi. proj. 
competition 



skills strategy — creative movement 
(varying, Improvising, composing) 



skills strategy — creative movement 
(verying. Improvising, composing) 



skills strategy —'creative movement 
(varying, improvising, composing) 



fundamental + application 
(perceiving - adapting) 



skills strategy 
(Improvise — composing) 



skills strategy 
(improvise — composing) 



Skills strategy + application 
(refining — improvise) 



•Purposes served other than the three emphasized in the curriculum plan. ^ 

Figure 15. High School Physical Education Curriculum Plan 
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Aotlvltitt 



Purpbiei 



Proceii (Motor DorDain) to be dtvelopad 





PhyilolcKllcol 
Efflcitncy 


Taamworlc! 


Participation 


Othari* ' 




Arohf ry 






X 




fundamantals + application 
(parceiving — refining) 


Ttnnii 






X 


oW.proi, 
/obj. rac. 


fundamantals + application + slcills strategy 
(parcalving — composing). 


Qolf 




/ 


X 


obj. pro]. 


fundamantals — application 
(perceiving — refining) 


Wt. Training 


X 


- "r ■- '\ ' ' ' " 






fundementels * ' 
(perceiving — pdttern) 

% ... ... 


Qymnattiot 1 


X 

meCh. aff. 




- - ■ 


ralocatlon 
manauvaring 
wti. intarait 


fundamentels — applicetlon 
(perceiving — varying) 


Qynnnaitici II 


— ^ 


- 




chollanga 
exprassion 
intarast 


application skills ftratagy 
■ (refining — composing) 


Swimming 


X 

mech. aff. 


-- 


X 




fundementels -^epplication ^ 
(perceiving — refining) 


Floor Hoclcay 




X 


■ — - 

y 


J intarast 
profassional 
taam in araa 


fundementel ^ applicatiori 
(perceiving — ed€|pting)'^ 


Outdoor 

Education * 






X 




cognitive domein * 
fundamentals (perceiving + pattern) 


Jogging 


r'-- 

X 




r' 




application — refining 
cognitive ewarenass of self 


Badminton 






X 




fundamentals'— eppllcation — skills 
(perceiving to composing) 


Yoga 


X 




X' 




fundementels — eppllcation 
(perceiving to refining) 


Judo 

Salf-Dafenia 






' * ^x 




fundementels - application — skills 
(perceiving to improvising) 


Sr. Ufa 
Saving 






X 




fundamantals — application 
(perceiving — refining) 


Bac. Gamas 












Bowllrfg 






X 




fundamantals — application 
(perceiving — refining) ' 


Stimnastics 


X 








cognitive learning — fundamentals 
(perceiving — patterning) 


Oriantaaring 


X . 








cognitive learning.— about fitness 


Bicycling 


X 




X 


• / 


fundamentals — application • 


Baclcpacking 


X 




X 




fundamentals — applicatioh 


. Outdoor 
Rac. Gamas 













Figure 15! High School Physical Education Curriculum Plan (continued) 
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25 



kiNDERQARTEN 



Activity 



Purpose 



, Pirn^amental 
• Movan>0nt 




l-A 




8. Awarerrto: 
ll-C ♦ 9. RalQca 

10. Ralat)onth(pi 



Raipiratory 
Efficlan/y 

2. Mechanical 
Efficiency 

3. Neuro- 

' MuKuiar 
Efficiency 



SIcllli 




12, Object Pro- 
jection 

13. Object Recep- 
tion 



1. Circulo- 
Respirat6ry 
Efficiehcy 

3. Neurp^ 
Muscular 
Efficiency 



Creative and HI E 
Dramatic Rhythms • 



14. Expression 

15. Clarification 



Gymnastics 
, Stunts and Self^ 
Testing IB 



Apparatus 



I A 



4. Joy of Move* 
ment 

5. Self-Knowledg 
>. Catharsis 

Challenge 
Physiological 
Efficiency 



Of46 AND TWO 

A — 



THREE AND FOUR 



Activity , 



fundamental j l-B 
Movement 



Fitness 



IB 



Ball Skills 



ll-D 



Rope Skipping l-B 



Creative ar^d 

Dramatic 

Rhythms 



I'B 



Gymnastics 

. Stunts and Self-Test. 

Apparatus 

Tumbling ll-C 



Purpose 



4. Joy of Movement 

5. Self-Knowledge 



5. Self-Knowledge 



12. Object Pro- 
jection 

13. Object Recep- 
tion 



6. Catharsis 

7. Challenge 



4. Joy of Movement 
6. Catharsis 



, ^* 8. Awareness 
^^|^..Rel6iation 
lO.n^Relatlonships 



At^tivlty 



purpose 



Fitness 



1. Circulo- 
v^espiraiory 

efficiency 

2. Mechanical 
Efficiency 

3. IMeuro- 
Muscutar 
Efficiency 



Ball Skills ^|I-F 



17. Teamwork 

18. Competition 



Rope Skipping ^M-G 20. Participation 

21. Movement J 
App reciation 



Creative and / IM-E 
Dram. RhytMms 



14. Expression 

15. Clarification 

16. Simulation^ 



Gymnastic^ 
Stunts ar/d Self- 
Testing 



Apparatus 
Tumbl/ng l-A 



1. CIrculo- 
Respiratory 

2. Mechanical 
Efficiency 

3. Neuro- 
Muscular 
Efficiency 



•Purposes are keyed to key concept, major concept, and purpose element numbers of purpose framework (piges 4-5). 

Figure 16. Scope and Partial Sequence -Chart for Grades J<'4 



process categories have beerl used in writing unit per- 
.formance objectives. 

College Physical Education Curriculum Plans. Figure 19 
, (page 28) is a^aphic presentation of a college physical 
education curri^lum plan, >^ This pattern is desigped to 
facilitate achievement of educational objectives in the 
motor, cognitiVie and affective domain as well as to pro- 

:yijdeiQr.xlevek)pment of all major purpose concepts. The 

activities included within the program have been 
analyzed to identify the key contributions of each in 
terms of both purpose and process dimension of the 
' PPCF. ^ . 

The" specific intentions or objectives of the planned^ 
curriculum are indicated in the lower portion^ of the 
chart. The chart is designed to show the framework of 
the learning process and the role of physical education. 
^ By utilizing the activities offered in the physical educa- 
tion cunriculum, the experiences can be planned so each 
will be focused on achieving the specific objectives. The 
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learner will be able to apply jthe acquired behavioral 
experiences toward developing an understanding of the 
purposes of movement. The chart indicates how each 
activity in the curB[iculum assists in meeting the specific 
objectives. The curricufum is outlined in general cate- « 
gories of activities, with the major area of contribution 
for each category indicated by the line leading to the 
specific^bjectiv^^s involved. 

.Another example" of implementation of the PPCF at 
the college level is illustrated in a private church-related 
four- year college program as it was offered from 1969 to 
1973. The program was designed as a proficiency pro- 
gram that required the demonstration of competence in 
three major areas, physical education foundations, 
aquatics proficiency, and lifetime activity proficiency, 
and a substantia^mount of participation in physical 
activities of the student's own choosing. An adaptive 
program was available for those needing program mod- 
ifications. A wide variety of choices were open to the 
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PHYSICAL EDUCATION 



79 



PITILESS 

If ^ 

Weight Training 
Crou Country 
.Running 
Jogging 
Relaxation 
Apolio Program 
Circuit Training 



PERSONAL DEVELOPIVIENT 



GAIVIES 



DANCE 



LEADERSHIP 



r 



Paiie Mqyamant SIdlli 
Gymnattli 

Tumbling 

Apparatus 

Floor Routines 

Trampolining 

Track & Fiald . 

Skating: 

tee 

Roller 

Skiing: 

Nordic 

Alpine 

Water 

Swimming: 

Diving 

Cycling 

Sailing 

Outdoor Education: 
Orienteering 
Hii<ing . 
Baci< Pacl<ing 
Climbing 



Qamet Developing LoQpmotor 
Skilli: 

Running and Chasing type 
Relay type / 
Slipping type 
Games: 

1. Goal Orientation 

Baslcetbalf, Soccer* 
Football, Lacrosse 
Field Hoci<ey, Rugby 
Ice Hoclcey, BroombaJJ^ 
Floor H.oclcey, Water Polo 
^2. Net Orientation 
Volleyball 
Badminton 
Tennis 

3. Target Orientation 
Arciiery 
Bowling * * 
Golf 

Curling 

4. Vyail Orientation 
Paddle Ball 
Squash 
Raclcet Ball 

Hand Ball . 

5. Combatives 
Wrestling 
Self-Defense 

6. Field Orientation 
Softball 

Baseball « 



Rhythmics 
Creative Dance 
Jazz 

Folic Dance 
Square Dance 
Social Dance 



Figure 17. Subject Areas . . . Part iV Curriculum Model 



Sharing Ideas. * 

Care of Equi0nr|ent 

Spotting ^ 

Officiating 

Managing 

Orgar^izing 

Coaching 

Scoring 

Timing 

Athletic Treiner r 
Teacher 

Leadership SIcills, 



Subject Area 



Concepts 



Possible Activities 



FITNESS: 1 Unit 



PERSONAL DEVELOPMENT: 
1 Unit 



GAMES: 5 Units 
2 Goal Types 



2 Net Types 



1 of: TARGET or COMBATIVE Typo 



DANCE: 1 Unit 




Circulo-Respiratory Efficiency (A-1) 
Self-Knowledge (B-5) 



Neuro-Muscular Efficiency (A-3) (balance, agility, co-ordination) 
Challenge (B-7) ' 



OBJECT MANIPULATION (D)/Projection (D-12) Reception (D-1 3) 

a) one using the body to manipulate the object 

b) one using an implement td manipulate the object 

GROUP INTERACTION (^=)/|reamworl< (F-17), Competition (F-18) 

OBJECT MANIPULATION (D)/Projection (D-12) Reception (D-13) 

a) one net game using the hands to manipulate the object 

b) one net game using art implement to manipulate the object 

SPACIAL RELATIONSHIPS (C-10) 

TARGET .oi / 

Object^Projection (D-12), Catharsis (B-6) 

COMBATIVE 

Maneuvering Weight (D-1 1), Neuro-MuscuiaV Efficiency (A-3) (agility) 



Participation (G-20), Joy of Movement (B-4), Clarification (E-15) 



Crosscountry Running, Crosscountry 
Slciing. Jogging ' 



Tumbling, Floor Routines 
Apparatus — Trampwiining ( 



Body: 

a) Basl<etball, Soccer, Team Handball, 
Flag Football, Rugby ^ 

b) Ice Hocl<ey, Floor Hocl<ey, Lacrosse, 
Broomball, Field Hocl<ey 

a) Volleyball 

b) Badminton, Tennis 



Curling, Golf, Archery, Bowling 



Wrestling, Self Defense, Judo 



Folic Dancing, Social Dancing, 
Square Dancing, Modern Dancing 



Figure IB. Qore Program Outline - Grade 10 
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Self Defense 
Activities 



Horseback Riding 
Outdoor Activities 



Team Sports 




Rhythms & 




Intramufals' 




Water . 




Pence 




lntercoll<^iate 




Sports 


\ 








Gymnastics 




Dual 




Life. Time 




Fundamentals 


Stunts . 

^— : M 




Activities 




Sports 




of Movement 




Affective 




. Ddmain 









Generic I Qrdlnatlye | Creative 
MOVEMENT 
Motor Domain 




Cognitive 
Domain 




Individual 
Development 



Coping with Physical 
Environment 



Interaction with Other 
Persons 



Figure 19. College Physical Education Curriculum Plan 



students for meeting requirements in each of the com- 
petency areas. The requirements of this program are 
summarized below. (Figure 20). 



I. 



onl|tti< 



'II. 



III. 



TV. 



PROFiaENCY PROGRAM IN PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION 

ions 

leve an adequate knowledge/understand- 
and appreciation of physical education 
and the role and function of jiihysical activity in 
moderh-day living. 

Demonstrate an acceptaiblie level of physical fit- 
ness in terms of agility, balance, coordination, 
endurance, flexibility:, strength and basic 
motor skills of running/|umping, leapirtg, lat- 
eral movement and the projection of ol^jects. 
Aquatics Proficiency 

Demonstrate a level of watermanship that indicates 
that the individual is safe in and about the water. 
No specif ic strokes are required. Students unable to 
meet this requirement will enroll in a swimming 
course until this proficiency is achieved. 

Lifetime Activity Proficiency 
Demonstrate'an intermediate level of above of skill 
and knowlejjlge in pne lifetime activity listed be- 
low: 

Archery R^cquetball 

Badminton Scuba 

Bowling Square Dancing 

Canoeing Squash^ 

Golf Tennis 

Handball . Water Safety Instructor 

Outdoor Education 

Any activity not listed, may be approved by the 
proficiency committee of the department. 

Participation Units 

This requirement may be met by registering and 
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. participating in any two of the following or by 
registering and participating in two physical edu- 
cation instructional classes: 

Departmental interest groups (dubs) 

Varsity or extramural tearns 

Intramural seasonal activities 

Physical education instructional classes 
Participation in the above program must be for the 
specified period of tiipe as designated by the in- 
structor who is coaching, directing; or coordinat- 
ing the activity. • . ^ ^ 

ADAPTIVE PRpGfiAM. For students whose par- 
ticipation in the basic program must be piodified 
because of lack of-physical development or because 
of an atypical condition, an individualized pro- 
gram will be planned in consultation with the de- 
partrhent chairman and the proficiency committee. 
The status of the student will be determined by ^ 
physical proficiency test or by a physical examina- 
tion and doctor's advisement. Completion of the 
program will include achievement in three basic 
areas: foundations, swimming proficiency, and a 
lifetime sport, or reasonable substitute(s). 

Figure 20. 

Summary 

The Purpose Process Curriculum Framework is a flex- 
ible tool for use in physical education curricular de- 
cision-making. Decisions in the area content selection 
are based on constructs of purposes or processes of both. 
Currently most of these constructs are largely hypo- 
thetical, lacking conclusive research findings de- 
lineating the specific elements and subelements com- 
prising a single purpose or process component. Exam- 
ples of construct analysis have been presented to indi- 
cate the nature of possible content and probable future 
directions in strengthening the research base for such 
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curriculum decisions. Once a decision has been made 
concerning the components of a given concept element; 
^e designer may select prpgram corttent to develop a 
single element/;<6 emphasize.several selected concepts, 
or to offer a jJrogram b^j^W^n the comprehensive 
framework. - 

«Gail Joyf\er,junpubli9\ed paper, South Carolina State UnlversUy, 
Orangeburg, 195^4. 

^Bonnie J. Blaser, "The Construct of Joy of Movement as Reflected 
Through Sevent^J Graders' Enjoyment of Movement Tasks" (Masr 
let's theals. University of Wisconsin, 1974). 

*L. Sue Jones, ^TTie Construct of Body Awareness in Space as Re- 
flected Through Children's Ability to Discriminate Directions, Lev- 
els; and Pathways in Movement" (Doctoral dissertation, University 
r of Wisconsin, 1972). i 

*Jo Ann Walker, unpublished paper, Madison, Wisconsin, Area 
\tt Technical College, ^4. 

t*)udithA. Wido, unpublished paper. University of Georgia. Athens, 
^1976. ' 



•Rod K. Dishman, unpublished j?aper. University t^l Wisconsin, * 
Madison, 1974; • , 

'Gretchen Brockmeyer, Decorah, lojva, unpublished pajper/ Luther 
College, 1973. ' ' ' 

•Beth Emshoff, unpublished paper, Madison, .Wisconsin, Public 
Schodls, 1972. • ' 

9Judi knight and RonTatar, unpublished paper. Sweet Home School, 

Amherst, New York, 1974. 
»»Michele M^irks, unpublisfiied paper, Tum-of-River Middle School, 

Stamford, Conriecticut, 1972. 
»»Nancy R. Riccio/unpublished paper, Lewiston-Polrte^Central 

School, Lewiston, N^w York, 1974. 
iJJohn Gronholz, unpublished paper, St. Paul's Lutheran Sdiool, Lal^e 

Mills, Wisconsin, 1972, ^ ' ' 

•^Arlene McGinn andLeroy Pelletier, Calgary Separqje School System : 

1976-1977#Pnot Program Materials, Calgary,, AiB^rfji; 
>*Billie J. Moore, unpublished paper, California State University, Ful- 
ler ton, 197*2. ' 
•'Carolyn WalUn, unpublished paper, Furman University, Greenville, 

South Carolina, 1976. . 
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ArOW ARE tEAHNING ACnVIIJES 
ORGANIZED? < 

As a framework for cuq-icular decision- making, \the 
"PPCF i&a multi-purposcitool. As already demonstrated, 
it can be used in determining curriculum goafs ahd in 
selecting progr^ contjs^t. The PPGF'ean also be applied 
to the currlcular and instructional decisions involved in 
organtzihg learning activities. Examples^ given in the 
preceding section induded a number of suggestions fop 
organizing activfties, just as' the following illustrations 
will *give added insight^ into the decisions bfj:plntent 
selection. The materials that follow focus primarily on 
the planning of instruction atthe activity unit level or the 
organization of activit-'ies within a somewhat narrowed 
conceptual scope or limited time frame. The range of 
poi^ibnij^^^^^^ A few intentionally diverse ap- 

pttcatj^iia; have b < . 

Lesson Planning 

A physical educator organizing learning activities for 
primary grade children may develop a model based on 
the PPCF such as the model illustrated 'in Figure 21. Key 
program emphases are joy of move;nent, self knowledge 
and challenge. The model for the second grade curric- 




Guide for Planning: Ch 
vary - create" 



pattern - refine 



The child will be encouraged to: 

1. efficiently use, relocation skills with increased challenge on 
coordination, balance and timing. ■: . 

2. be effectively motivated to increase ability^ in motor perfor- 
fDance when working alone and With partner(s), ' 

3i. maneuver ovyn weight, weight of . others and objects (imple- 
ments), controlling and increasing force during stationary and 
■ moving conditions. 

' -" ^ , . 

Figure 2T. Model for 2nd Grade Curriculum {games-gymnastics- 
rhythms) ■ 



ulum highlights In addition, the purpose concepts of; 
relocation, neuromuscular efficiency, 'expres8{oi)^Jirtd 
object reception. It is built i^pon a first-grade pjaj^am 
which emphasized awareness; relocation, me<li|mical 
efficiency, and object projection, as well as the core con- 
cerns of joy pf movement, self-knowledge, and chal- 
lenge. The model akq includes guidelines for planning 
the child's prottss. A . series of three lessons planned to 
focus on relocation, using this second-grade curriculum • 
model, are demonstrated} in Figure 22. 

Lesson Focus: ^ « ' : i ' 

..V -^M^nP^nO and landing toward groetor efficiency 
72; Transfer of weight while* traveling 
3.'',iGroup activity , 



Lesson 1 



1. Perceive process 



2. Vary process 



\^ 3. Vary process 



Lesson 2 ^ . ' 
1 . Pattern process 



2, Refine process 



3. Vary process ' 



Lesson 3 

1. Vary process 



Examples > 

Jump and land exploration (personal space) 
Questions: How do you use your legs to 
jump? How do you land softly? Can you use 
your legs In different way^ to jqmp? Which 
parts (body) initiate the jump? Which parts 
(body) are important? Which body parts go 
highest? Can you make another part go 
higher? - 

Travel using different body parts^hands and 
feet— change direction— stretch and curl 
positions— etc. 

Run and jump, landing softlyr-try a different 
take off position I. e^,.^yyQ. feat— one foot,A 
change feed foot. ' « . 
Use ropes for making bridge lines on the - r' 
floor wide ^o narrow for jumping 



Run and jump high (llstein ^or (drum beat) ^ . 
Run and jump long 
Always land softly 

Run arid jump t»irnlng'=^small runs, long rjuns \ 

Show body bridge over a line (rope)^ 

Are there other body parts to support bridge? 

Wide brld^ie- narrow bridge 

Move one end, keep other end stationary 

Can both ends move? 

Leap frog— show base position and hands on , 
vault ^ ■ 

Series of leap frog— over' two, new base 



\ 



2. Vary process 
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Can you jump in different directions? Can 
you jump showing a different shape in^the 
air? Can you jump at different levels? Show 
a sh^pe while jum'pingr-another? Show«^ ., 
sequence of jumps using different shapes. 

.S^ow several bridges, vary space (distance). 
Can you make curved, twisted, bent bridges? 
Change fronv.one type to airjother., one end 
stationary. i 
^Make bridge with partner ahd then, lover 
^ " and under partner. ' 

3. Vary process ' Jumping rope using long rope (4-5 in group). 
Figure 22. Lessons for Relocation 



^ Fjigure 'i3^.0iiBit^^^ ifrom a c^ii'if&^'m model 

\votlUheet« d^veldped for dis tr 1 ct- widb , iise^ By 'phys ical 
educatjlipnspedaUstSk It is iittendejd for piainrltnj^ for soc- 
cer ail^iyitles for grades fplir and five. Purpose concepts. 
tobe^mpi?as&ed')aTelis^^^ in the first column. Selected 
l;dhay|^jim^ in column two; they have been 

stated' ahdRd^ it\ terms of the movement process 
categorie^jcV tWe PPCT. Suggested learning experiences 
and' eva(tuation standards arc? indicated for each be- 
havioral goal.' ' ■ ^ 



Gradev^v" , •••'^^•v-.^tr/''^' 
Unit 12 

Gtoup' Interaction F 

Galmes - Goal Oriented F, 17, *18 

• GAMES 



\ 



1. CONCEPTS TO BP DEVELOPED 



Teamwork Fj 
Competition 
Goal oriented 
Gam^. 18 
Joy of Movement B-4 



Pa r t icip at ion -(Par tn er s , 
' one on one, two on one, 
two on two, three ^ 
' > on three) G. 20 ^ 
' Self-Kaowledge B-5 



Goal-Oriented Gaines Unit \ 

.--'^n outline for a goal-oriented'" giames unit^ for grade 
six is presented below. Concepts to be developed are 
identified at the outset. Approaches used to achieve the 
Stated performance objectives are clarified in the discus- 
sion of problems for students/suggestions for teachers. 



2. SKILLS TO BE DEVELOPED ; :• . 

Co-operating within a group to plan a game 
Challenging members of your group in offense or 
defense ' 
Sharing ideas 

Recognition of strategies': , :* 



ConMQitt 



Relocetion 



Relationships. 



Object Projection 
Dribbling 



Passing and, 
Advancing 



' Shooting 



Trapping 



Blocl<ing 



Beh^lorq|^oali 



Learning Experiences 



Evaluation 



The student should be able to 



Maneuver his body quickly vylthin 
a confined 9r 6a. (A -2) )l 

The student should bd atile to adjgst 
position to assume appropriate re- 
lationship to opponent in making 
forward progress toward goaL (B-3) 



The student should be able to control 
body action and baU handling to dribble 
around obstacles keeping the ball blose ' 
to him. (B-4) 



The student shouici be able to combine 
body action arid ball handling in 
moving to the ball and passing accurately 
toa target with inside, outside, and heel 
pf foot (B-4V 



TlQe student should bo able to combine 
body action and ball handling to sVioot 
toward a modified goal iri a game 
situation •(B-4) 



The student'should be able to trap a 
ball coming directly to hirh (A-2) 



Tag ^ames with boundaries. • « 
CoMinuous rtinning in a confined 
area for warm-up. 

Practice without ball with a partner 
with focus on maintaining relation- 
ship with pi^er. Practice witH ball 
without attempting a tackle. 



Practice dribbling around obstacles 
arranged in different ways. (Stress 
control, not speed) 

Try to advance the bajl over a line 
20 yards away with defensive man 
trying to take the ball but not gain 
possession:' ' . * 

Pr.actice alone using his spe<Med ' 
target. Practice-passing to a^^ving 
partner. Practice passing forward, 
backward, and sideward to players 
in a cirde. Try to deceive circle 
players by varying the passes. 

Practice dribk|li/i'p' tQ.a point for a 
goal from vaiVi6j^'F}C(Sjti6ps ahd 
distan(5es. k:)r-\jf'i\ - 

■ - '■ ■ 

Practice dribb'^jfig^arAurid obstacles 
and shooting fdr^pa/ with a goalie 
guarding it. ./ ^ 

In. a circle formation, trap the ball 
to preyent it ftjooi <eaving the circle. 
(Could have teams and make d game 
situation.) ' 



The student will run at high speed in 
a confined area without colliding 
vyith anyone. 

The stuclent will maintain appropriate 
relationship to mark forward progress 
in a modified game 60% of thytime. 
(Subjective) 



The student Will dribble the baM 
weaving between a line of 4 mapkert 
30' long down and badk in< ^ ^' .; 
seconds. 



The student will move tOfCfle ball qnd 
pass it to a _ft. target with: „ 

1. Inside of foot 4 out of 5 

2. outside of foot 4 out of 5 

3. back of foot 4 out of 5 



The student will shoot for and make a 
modified goal on 50% of his tries lrv:a ^ 
game situation. 



\ 



TTne student will trap a bail coming 
Idirectly to him 4 out of 5 times. 



"*the student sKould be able to execute Ropeat alcove experience ahd follow by The student will block the ball, control 

a body block and then advance the ball advancinc|p«he ball agafnst the partner, it. and advance against an opponent fo^ 

against an opponent. (B-4) ^ »' a distance of — _f:e6t*. * : 

Figure 23. Curriculum Model Worksheet Soccer — Grades 4-5 . .. 
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. Hb.W movement occurs within the spgtiaj* ^rea. 
determines how successful a plaiyer or team is; 
, Fast cuttirtg can aeate spaces, 

Defensive play depiends on the person's ability to 
anticipate movement and make perceptive judg- 
ments quickly. , ' i v 

4. PERFORMANCE OBJECTIVES TO' ' 
DEMONSTRATE.CO-OP^RATldNAND 
. CHALLENGE BY PLANNING AND PLAYING 
V COAL ORIENTED GAMES USING A ONE ON ONE 

1. To co-operate with a partner to plan ^1 "goal- 
. oriented" game establishing 

a) equipment ^ 
.b) rules for^lay 
(f) spatial boundari<!^)an(ji tqrget 
To plan and demonstrate^ offensive strategy to 
challenge and score. 

To plan and demonstrate a defensive strategy 
to prevent scoring. 

To sjiar6 your game with other students by 
denlon^tr^iting th^ game for other students 
and/or changing partners. 
To discuss "tactics" involve^i in offensive and 
defensive strategy. 



2. 



3. 



5. 



PROBLEMS FOR STUDENTS ^ 
SUGGESTIONS FOR TEACHERS 
iQue Qiiestion. Classroonii^ Planning 
What information do we'need to plan a "goal-oriented 
game*'? . l'*' 
(Sjcore onyi Goal) . 

What: do we mean by^^"goal-oriented"? Can you 
give an example of some equipment we have that 
could be used for a goal? (hoops; pylon, chalked 
^Vall markers, etc.) Do each of these gdlkls ot targets 
have a space the object can go through or hii? 
What objVct can we use in a one to one situation 
that we could move through space' to score on the 
goal? (variety of size and shaped balls, pucks, bean 
bags, etc.) 

What limitation can we have for l:)oundary space so 
we. wfU all have space to participate? (areas, lines. 
. etc.) This can be co-opera tivek; determined bv the 

■^■'^a^s. v-.r--^'^- ^ • ■ ^ ^ 

, W^^X rules must we consirier wihen pikhning oyr 
game? Let us list ideas on the board. Hqw'dcf Wg!! 
move the object? What mctbodi do we use to score 
on goal? How do we change (rem offense to de-.. 
fense? What conditions or restrictions do we have 
on the offense and defense? 
How do we settle disputes? 

What is a game "strategy"? (game plan) What do 
vWe me^n.by "ta^i (way you can move or 
manipulate your body or the object to implement 
your game plan)? - 



6. 
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Cue Question. What are the teipbnsibilities of the offm- 
' sive and defensive player? : ^ ; > ;1 

What do. we mean by offense? (attempt to maintain ' 
possession ahd to sddre) What do We mean bv^de- 
fense? (retrieving the object and preventing the 
op^ponent from scoring) What do we mean by a 
. strategy for offense or for defense? (a plan or 
; method used to achieve the desired results) 
Strategy can be a pUn for the whole team as well as 
for eacli person on.the team. What tactics can«jjou . . 
^ use to' co-opierate y/iiil your partners to assist In ; 
offense? (Get into an open space, move quickly f 9 > 
get free from your opponent) What tactics am you: 
use to co-operate vyith your partner to assist in 
defgnse? (help.jout, watch your check and try tci" 
watch the object at the same time.) 
Cue Question. What safety procedures must we be con- 
cernediabout when planning or playing a goal game? . 
Is the tield (environmen^Ljsaife? Is it free from Ob- 
jects? Is there enough spac^ for the participants? Is 
the equipment safe? What protective clothing do 
' we nted? (feet, body, hands, faoCr) 



tasks: fy 
a. Co-operate with a partner , to plan and play a 
^ "goal-oriented" game using: (Do any of the 
following) l!", ' ' 
' 1) a ball, a chalk wall target, your foot for 
projection . {^:.^; 

2) .ball, two sticks, a hoop target^ 

3) a1i)ird, twb paddle bats, a hoop target. 
Plan - rules for offense, defense, strategy for 
scoring, taking turns, etc. 

Can you stop on the signal and share and dis- 
cuss with your partner the strategy (plan) you 
' used for offense and defense? 
What tactics (movement^/ etc.) helped _you in. 
' ^ your game plan? 

i), ; Can you change patterns as directed? Can you 
'learn and play your hew partner's game? Can 
you tcach.ypur new partner youi; game? Have 
y^M checked ^ the sai'ety procedui;es? :\^hen 
. §^p>^^8 signal, can you discuss with y6ur 
jm/pxer strategies for offense and defense and 
the tactics you used to implement the strategy? 
c. Volunteer to share your game with, the class. 
Have--(;he students try ^a yarilety of "goal- 
orienteii" games. ' 

Can you adjust your game so that you arid your v 
, ; partner can co-operate as a team and challenge 
two other students? 

Decide which of the two games^fyill be played 
first. . / • 

Explain to the opposition the rules that will be 
used. ; , ^ . ' 
Check to see if the oppoisition has questions 
before you begin. ' • 

Have you checked the safety procedures? 



d. 
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' e. Gip you discuss With v»tfr gf^)uip^ahd finally 
with the whole class 1/Kas you have discovered 
abdut -offensive strategies and defensive strat- 
egies and the tactics you used to implement, 
these strategies that seem to be common In all 
the ''gpal-orlented" games you played? 
f. Can you identify "goal-oriented" games you 
have watched or j$layed? (hockey, basketball, 
football, etc.) ^ 

I'^ytiolpgical tendency Unit Plan ^ / 

Bielow Is a seven- week unit plan^ of 2lclassts d^iiij^hij^l 
for eighth-grade boys using, many instructiupiaf mate- 
rials, the outdoors and gym to focus Icarnihj^ on the 
major purpose concept, physiological efficiency. 

The first>yeek the ervtire class if^.givon the AAHPER Phys- 
. iciil Fitness Test, Jne ^tesl ngcirik are made available to the 
• 8tuden^$rTliepuyposjf? is forlh^^^^ to find his fitness 

level, find^theairc^s in Vhich he is weak as well as strong, 
and to begin to Set gOplS' for' improving or maintaining a 
. fitness level. ; ^ 
The second week ¥ach student will be further clijssified, 
using his physical fitness test results, by the tables set up 
in the Victqr P. Dauer publication, "Fitness for Elementary 
School Children." The three tables to be used are those 
concerned with sit-ups, pull-ups, nnd 600-yard run- walk. • 
y; The film, "Outward Bound," which tleals with putting 
young men and women ag.iinst a con3tont\Vnd jtnpah^^^^^^^ 
jnatural environmeht, is shown. This is donti^ty rnc)tivafo 
Alhe dji'is and to expose them to a realistic ehyirorirnejnt . 
*requ|i)^itig a high degree of fitness. 

The third week ii^structional materials provided by the 
outdoors and the natliral environment are introduced. Ad- 

- ■ 7 . ja cent to the sch oo) is a 2 . 5 m i le cross coti n t ry cou rs e wh i ch 
has three stoppih^ points at. which students are to engage 
in learning ajctiv;ties and make use of in^tfucUonal mate- 
rials provided by the environment or s^t out by the 
teacher. Point number one has an audiola'pe instiijctlng , 
students to engage in a series of flexibility fex'ercises.^Point 
number I'lyo has a series of strength exercises and station 
three ha'sthe groups engage in games, such as chain t^g or 
hand soccer, which increase circulo- respiratory endur- 
ance. Each time shidents move from one station to another 
•they are instructed to use various movement patterns 
Which vary according ^to the gJi>i4p classifications. The 
students run the course twice during the third week; the 
instruction emphasizing mechanical efficiency, neuro- 
muscular efficiency and circulo-respiratory efficiency var- 
ies.each period. In additiort tpithe cross country course 
experience offered during th^ third week, students are 
asked to'u^ the library to find definitions for flexibility, 
strength, cartfio-respiratbry endurance, speed, agility, 
. . rriuscular endurance, and power-application of force. Se- 
lected books areiipp reserve fo'r class use.' 
The fourth week a circuit training cOu^'se i!^ set up in the 

\ gyrn. Station number one consjsts of three >sijts "weights 
and writtert instructions on how to use these w'eigKts 
while engaging iri flexibility exercises. At station number 
two there is a record, "15 Tunes for Physical Fitness," and 
; twenty jvirr^pr ropes. The students are to jump rope tp th,e 
"■' various tunes, stopping only to a,d|JLisl to the rhythm of the 



music. A.iobp film entiHed*''pevelopmental Fitness" is A^ 
station .three. The purpose oT this station is to provide 
information to the students concerning fitness while al- 
lowing for a recovery period prior to moving on to the? n^ext 
station. Station number four features a/recordfn^, "Iso- 
metrics Made Easy," which contains four setA of iexerCises 
to develop strength in the major muscle are&s and is de- , 
signed for a large group. Station number five is a testiiig 
station and indudes record forms, pencils, mats and a 
ftbfi:i6ntal b^r.. The students are to r^-test themselves on 
the slt-ups %d;jjulIrMps and ,rc?<:6rd their prpgresa. At the 
end of th is week each student is to submit a list of ways the 
natural environment migjit "be utilized for developing 
physiological efficiency. 

The fifthly week the students are re -tested on the 600- yard 
run-walk, first using the 440-yard track, and then again on 
the cross-country course; this information is for feedback 
. to the students. Instructipnal materials are borrowed from 
the biology department for use in a lecturer lab setting for 
explanation of the .elements of physiological efficiency-. 
During the sixth week, students run the cross-country 
course again*. At each station material^ from the natural 
environment' mijst be utilized fot designing activities to • 
develop mecharitcai efficiency, .neuiiomuatular efficiency 
or circulo-respiratory efficiency. The purppse'is.to allow 
students to analyze and .evaluate th(?ir wieakne^siiis jri 
iological efficiency and to be creative in reaching tMegodils. 
The seventh week will be used for fe-f^tjlr 
AAHPER Youth Fitness Test&and theDau^rl 
Tables to determine individual student* progrl^ 




C Junior High S^ool GtrliirX^ Guide ' , 

: ^>nKe^\^^^^ is a guidS(^ 

pp^tralling the oirgai;iization of learning activiti^fojJ^^MI 
physical education 'program for seventh- and eighth^ 
grade girls; The major purpose concep.t^ ^q be emplya-, 
sized are- spatial orientation, object mian|p^atl^^^^ 
group interaction. For eadi of the.ihre^ A\d\6t^^^ 
concepts, the author has identifi^'the activ jity contei^t 
and the . movement processes to receive attention in in- 
\structional planning. ^ ^ ' . -y 

■ i ' - . ■ 

Coeducational Volleyball Unit ^-V 

' rA cQj^dfl^tio^l junior high school voUeybalFunit* has 
been seletted to illustrate another type of implementa- 
^tioiri {Figure 25, pages 34-35). Hi^re, the typical activity; 
content of a volleyball unit was organized into- 
thirteen contei},t ujnits. Four of these have been selected 
for illustration; these are listed in colttmn one. The pur- 
pose co^icepts and process behaviors towardwhich in- 
struction will be directed are listed for each instructional 
segment. Purpose and process concepts are both re- 
flecte4 in the statements 6f specific objectives. 

Aquatics Activities plain ' v . , ' r^ 

A g-raph.ic,;plan^ for organizing aqUatics activities in ' 
terms of the PPCF appears in Figure 26 (page 36). The 
scheme includ<:?s three, sequential stages, ahd en- v 
,iCpmpasses the three key purpose concepts and all s^veri. . 

^moV(l;J^ent pi^o^^^ . - ' ' 
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Man in Space 



Man In a Social World 



Spatial Orientation 



Object Manipuintipn 



Group Interaction 



Awareness Relocation 



Activltios^^ — 
Swimmino (Strokes) 



Relationships 



Processes 



Gymnastics 
Inctudosi 
tumbling & apparatus 



Folk Dance 
Archorv 

Scooter Board 

Obstacle Relay 

Jump ropes 



Patterning- 

Adopting 

Refining 



Synchronized Swimming Perceiving 

Patterning 
Varylni) 
tinprovislng 
Composing 



Patterning 
Refining 
Varying 
Composing 



Pirtterniru) 

Perceiving 

Patterning 

Adapting 
IrnfKovising 
Composing > 

Perceiving 
Patterning 
Improvising 



Porce|\>ing 

th(u 
Coniposirig 



Obje*(?f 
Projection 

Activitles*^ 



Skills involv«(i 
without artificial 
body extension 

1. hand & ball 

2. feet & ball 

3. head & hull 

4. body & hall 

[). body in various 
positions & hall 



Skills using an 
artificial extension 
of the hocly: 
1. hockey stick & ball 
tennis racket & ball 

3. badminton racket ft 

birdie 

4. Iiat and ball 

5. paddle racket 8i hall 

Skills involve(l in 
throwing and catching 

Rebounding ball on 
objects 



Lead up games using 
skills; 

lino hockey 
line soccer 
Bowling Pin 
Basketball 
stunt kickball 
* - cral) soircor 



Object 
Reception 



► Processes 



Team 2°'^P^J^Li?" Leadership 
Work 



Patterning 
Improvising 



Patterning 
Improvising 



Refining 



Improvising 



Adapting 




Activities 



Field Hockey 



Soccer 



Basketball 



Volleyball 



Softball 



Badminton 



Tennis 



Processes 



Porcolvlno 

Patterning 

Adapting 
Varying 

Adapting 
Varying 

Adapting 
Varying 



Adapting 
Varying 

Adapting 
Varying 

Adapting 
Varying 



Figure 24. Physical Education Curnculun) Guide Grade Seven and Eight Girls 



Activity/Organizalional 
Format 

III. The Serve 



ERIC 



Puf pose Concoptis) 

C. Spatial Orientation: 
10, rolaticMiships 

n. Objoct Manipulation: 
\?. (ibjoct projection 



L. IJoiTimunication: 
10. stnuilation 



I . (iroiip IntiMaction: 
IB, iTOrnptftition 



Process tlehavlor 
A-2 Patterning 

n 4 Refining 
(M) Vaiying 
H-3 Adapting 



Figiirti 2b. Purposu Cot u: opt. s and P».)coss Otihayiors for Cooducational 
, JiMiior'High Volloyball Un\\ 



specific Objoctivos 

A. Take a legal stance which will 
permit effective motion. 

n. Refi^u! the soivo so that it is 
repeatedly sent tognlly to the 
opponents' court. 

C. Disguise intent to und direction 
of serve so that opponents nro' 
taken unaware. 

O. Serve with intent of outyyittlng 
the opponents. 



Activfty/0rgani2atidhal 
Format 



Purpose Concept(s) 



Process Behavior 



Specific Objectives 



V. The Overhand Pass 



D. Object Manipulation 
12. object projection 



B-4 Refining 



A. Refine the overhead pass such 
th^t the ball is legally sent to 
th& areas of weakest defense 6n 
opponents' court.. 



VIII. The Block 



E. Communication: 
16. simulation 



A. Physiological Efficiency 
2. mechanical efficiency 



C-6 Improvising 



B-4 Refining 



B. Mask.the movements of passing 
so that the opponents are un« 
aware of where the ball will l?e — 
sent. ' ^ 

A. Refine the pattern of blOcXlciO 
so that the jump js accurately 
timed with the opposing spike« 
the hands extend higher than th^ 
net in front of the ball, and no 
foul is committed in the pro- 
cess. 



B. Psychic Equilibrium: 
7. challenge 



C-5 Varying 



B. Meet the challenge presented 
by an opposing spike by 
attempting to block the ball. 



C. Spatial Orientation 
8. awareness 



A-1 Perceiving 



p. Develop an awareness of the 
potentials of the body through 
continued use of the block. 



' D. Object Manipulation: 
13. object reception 



B-4 Refining 



E, Refine the block such that 
spiked balls are legally stopped 
from crossing the net. 



F. Group Interaction'- 
17. teamwork 



B-3 Adapting 



F. Group I nteraction: 
,18. competition 



B-3 Adapting 



IX. Strategy 

A. Sot to Speci^fiod 
Spike rs / 



C. Spatial Orientation: 
10. reliitionships 



C-3 Varying 



A. Alter which spiker is to be set 
in the light of abilities ind game 
conditions. 



B. Service Placement 



D. Object Miinipulotion 

E. Communication 

F. Group Interactions: 
17. teamwork 

D. Object Munipulotion 
12. object projection 

C.>Spntiol Orientation: 
10. relationships 

E. Communication: 
16. simulation 



C-6 Improvising 



B. Interpret the defensive alignment 
and servo accordingly.' 



C. Strooninii the Service 



C. Spatial Orientation 
10. relationships 

E. Comnumication: 

16. simulation 

F. Group Interaction: 

17. teamwork 



C-7 Composing 



C. Design q legal method of 
screening the server. 



rujuro I'f) (Continued) 




ERIC 



stage I 



Stage II 



Stage HI 



MAN MASTER OF SELF 



MAN IN SPACE 




MAN IN A SOCIAL WORLD 



performing _ 



conchihg 



Figure 26. Purpose/Process Plan foi^ 'Organizing Aquatics Activities 
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Tha itudont wifl t>« dhta Iq nxecutn (ivu Uiff.gf«»nt pl.iyi i 
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Leaniihg Hi)erarchy for Basketball Teamwork 

A pl^ysical educator who uses a mastery approach in 
organi^iing learning activities can develop learning 
Kitrarchies in terms of movement process categories. 
This approach is illustrated by a learning hierarchy for 
ttMmwork in basketball « (Figure 27). The end goal of the 
hierarchy was determined first to be: 'The student ais a 
member of a team will be able to exeaite successfully two 
different plays during a basketball game." Then the 
components necessary to achievement of that goal vyere 
listed and sequenced according to the process categories 
of the PPCF. 
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Relationships Concepts in Basketball 

The final example in this section illustrates the use of 
basketball activities in developing concepts of re- 
lationships (as an element of spatial orientation). Spe- 
cifically, a theoretical construct of relationships has re-'' 
suited from an analysis of the components of offensive 
strategy in basketball. The learning experiences de- 
scribeci'* are directed toward the relationship purpose as 
it is involved in offensive strategy against a set defense « 
(e\cludin|; fast breaks). It is recognized that many as- 
pects of basketball appropriate to the purpose concept 
have been excluded. The simultaneous tievolopment of 
skills necessary to in\plemei\t the str.Uegies is not con- 



sidered, nor is the simulation purpose, which is also an 
integral part of im^plementing strategy. Learning experi- 
ences emphasize three aspects of offensive strategy. 

The following abbreviations are used in denoting the 
construct: 



2. 



STAT OBJ: 
FOCUS 

MOV OBJ: 
INTER 



REACT 
t 

OTHERS: 
SYNCH 

'antic 

PLAN 
SPON 
COOP 

COUNT 
PERC 



Moving in relation to stationary 
object; with a focal relationship. 

Moving in relation to moving ob- 
ject. Individual interacts with'mQv- 
ing object by projecting, intercep- 
ting, dodging. 

Individual reacts to movement of 
moving object by making adjust- 
ment in own movement biit not 
interacting with it. 

Individual moves in relation to 
other people. Individual attempts 
to synchronize movement yvith 
that of others. 

Individual perceives movement of 
others and then responds. 

Movement in relation to others is 
pre-planned. 

Movement in relation to others is 
spontaneous. 

Individual and others have same- 
or compatible purposes for move- 
ment. 

Individual's purposes a^e counter 
to purposes of others. ' 

Individual observing others but no 
motor response. 



'ITie learniiig experiences designed to develop 
concepts 6f relationshipt? eniphasize three aspects 
of offensive basketball strategy: 

1. the creation of crucial situations which force 
the defense to make a critical choice, to commit 
themselves to a course of action wliich covers 

- one possibility but creates accompany iog 

weaknesses; 

2. the recognition of how tlie defense h.is re- 
sponded; 

3. tluMmplenientation of theappropriale action to 
capitalize iMi the resulting weakness. 

I. Perceives the relationship of self to leannn.ites, the 
ball, anid the goal and moves with consistent tocus 
on "gi>ing to the basket/' 
SrAlOIH: A, Moves in reLilioi^ toV^o.il 

F^OCUS 1. One player moves .iml 

hanrjles ball; bell attached 
to basket signals to shoot 
and tollow iov lehiSund. 



STAT OBJ: 
FOCUS 
OTHERS: 
SPON, ANTIC, 
REACT, COOP 



MOV OBJ: 

INTER 
OTHERS: 
SPON, ANTIC, 
COOP 



Three ,players moving and 
passing ball; bell signals 
player witlx ball to shoot 
and others to irebound. 

Movesin relation.tq^eammates 
and goal 

Give offensive payers in 1-3-1 
Set-up moving and passing 
ball; any player except point 
cuts toward basket when lane 
not occupied. Buzzer activated 
whenever someone in lane. 
Stress on sensing movements 
of teammates and "open" lane. 

Moves in relation to the ball 
Spotlight provides itioving cir- 
cle o^ light sweeping through- 
out halfcourt. Five, players 
moving and passing ball in at- 
tempt to get ball into light cir- 
cle where iridescent spots will 
show. Emphasis on constant 
movement of ball. View video- 
tape to observe success in se- 
lecting target, leading with 
passes, anticipating receipt so 
that no lulls occur in movement 
of ball. 

Moves in relation to team- 
mates, ball, goal. Add contin- 
ual cutting through lane to con- 
stant moverpent of ball until 
pass to cutting player can be 
synchronized so that no delay 
occurs in movement of ball. 
View videotape replay of each 
pass to a aitting player instant- 
ly after it occurs to determine 
if timing synchronizes. 



-JJnderstands specific defenses in terms of possible 
weaknesses. 

A. UuiierstandS ' possible defen- 
sive patterns 

Students view films of games 
illustrating variety of defen- 
sive tactics. Stiuients describe 
tiefense useti. 

B. Understands the principles of 
operation of a specific defense 
1. Learn specific roles of de- 
fensive players by any of 
these alternatives; reading 
a description, observing a 
liemonstr.ition, watching 
tihn, designing own de- 
fense and delei mining the 



STAT OBJ: 

FCXUS 
MOV pBJ 

INTER, REACT 
OTHERS: 

SPON, ANTIC, 

REACT, COOP 



D. 



II. 



OrilFRS 



CTIIIIRS 

PFKC 



^4 
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OTHERS: 
PERC 



OTHERS: 
REACT, COUNT 



III. Plans 
create 
OTHERS: 
PERC 



2. Practice the selecffed sys- 
' tem of defense until able 
' to execute it. 

C. For specific defense, p^rwives 
o possilnje Vveak points ^nd how^ 

these sittiations are created by 

offensive action. 

1. Individual > ^tudent uses 
strategy garjie. Designed 
as branching programmed 
instruction in' which start- 
ing situation is described, 
student controls <j)ffensive 
team actions, game indi- 
cates defensive reactions. 
Probable outcomes indi- 
cated and scored. Student 

, attempts to discover de- 
^fensive weaknessBS. 

2. Student views loop films 
of "choice points" for de- 
fense illustrating alterna- 
tive defensive responses. 
(Example: Against 2-1-2 
zone, offensiye player in 
corner near endline threat- 
ens to shoot. Back defense 
can come out to guard shot 
or not; if goes out, other 
defensive players may or 
may not shift to compen- 
sate.) Observers of loops 
dispass ways to tal^e ad- 
vantage of defensive re- 
sponse. 



ami executes offensive stratejt^y designed to 
weakiHesses in defense. 

A. Recognizes critical points as 
they occur in game (i.e. points 
where defense must commit it- 
>. . selO 

, Student vieyvs film of game 
from perspective of c>wn po- 
sition. Student can stop action 
at critical point- and describe 
how situation was created and 
what alternatives are available 
to defense. 



OTHERS: 
PLAN 



creates critical 



OTHr.RS: 
PLAN 



B. intentionally 
situations. 

L Student repeats strategy 
game e x p e r i e n t ' e c t > n c e n - 
t r a t i n g o n d e v e I t>p i n g 
consistent strategy to beat 
that defense. 

2. dame situation in which 
c>ffensive team consislent- 
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OTHERS: 
SPON 



3. 



IV, 



^l>^®es to create particular 
.critical situation. Empha-, 
i\s on forcing defense to 
commit rather than upon 
a follow-up response. • 

Game situation in whi^h 
player carries wireless mi- 
crophone and verbally de- 
scribes what she is trying 
to do while playing. Au- 
diotape synchronized with 
^videotape. View after to 
assess whether attempting 
appropriate strategy. 



Identifies defensive response to critical situation 
and selects an appropriate offensive follow-up. 



OTHERS: 
REACT 



OTHERS: 

REACT 
PLAN 



A. Responds at unhurried pace. 

1. View film of game situa- 
tion from perspective of 
own position showing cri- 
tical situation. Student 
chooses next action (shoot, 
pass, etc.) and discusses 
why. 

'2. Electronic game simulator 
with visual display. Each 
offensive player controlled 
by a student. Computer 
controls defense in re- 
sponse to offensive moves. 
Interaction like regular 
game but can control pace. 

3. Game situation in which 
offense can signal a freeze 
of all action, contemplate 
action and then continue. 

B. Responds at speed required in 
game situation. 

1. ' Game play with another 

student observing each of- 
fensive player; player has 
, earphones which pick up 
partner's immediate reac- 
tions. At 2-3 mintute inter- 
vals, stop and discuss with 
partner. 

2. -Game play videotaped and 
a na 1 y z e d i ni m e d ia t el y a f t er . 



V. 



Recognizes overall patterns of defensive action and 
appropriately plans overall offensive strategies. 

(U'lNHRAL; A.. Perceives general pattern of de- 

fense being employed. 
I. Repeat experience of 
watching films of game 
and identifying defenses. 



<i;3 



2.. Game situation, defensive 
/ team alternates patterns 

_ • on secret signal, offensive 

team calls out as soon as 
recognizes. 

; ' B. Recognizes persistent weak- 

nesses in way in which de- 
fense «?>xecu ted. 
Views game situation and 
charts weaknesses observed. 
At three minj^ite intervals, par- 
ticipants and observers dis- 
' cuss weaknesses of defense. 

- C. Selects and ext?cutes offensive* 
strategies appropriate for de- 
fensive weaknesses. 
At three minute intervals, 
view videotape replays and 
^ adjust play accordingly. 

Summary 

Several examples have been presented to illustrate the 
use of the PPCF in organizing physical education learn- 



ing activities, Assuming prior decisions concerning the 
selection of content, planning has proceeded within the 
boundaries of a traditional activity area, e.g. , volleyball; 
or in the context of developing a particular purpose con- 
cept, e.g., relocation; or in some cases with a joint focus, 
as in developing relationships concepts in basketball. In 
most of the illustrations, the movement process cate-- 
gories fiave been the basis for sequencing instruction. 
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HOW IS INDIVIDUAL PROGRESS 
EVALUATED? I 

All techniques available for assessment of individual 
status and learning maybe utilized iaprograms based on 
PPCF decisioh-making as effectively as in programs re- 
sulting from the use of any other conceptual framework. 
EffecjJ^ evaluation within any framework depends 
upon thoughtful formulation of educational goals and 
objectives. The PPCF cahiserVe^as a tool for rational 
decision-making in formulating program goals and edu- 
cational objectives for particular curricula. Prece^ling 
sections have illustrated the use of student purposes for 
moving in determining program goals. In addition, par- 
ticular techniques hav6 been suggested for formulation 
of educational objectives, using purposes as conceptual 
referents and using the movement process categories to 
state objectives more precisely and to assist the planner 
in decisions rejating to sequence. 



The examp^ps which follow illustrate the use of a set of 
comprehensive physical education goals, the statement 
of specific performance goals, the mastery learning ap- 
frfoach, and curriculum task analysis. A final example is 
yjltluded to give additional insight into the types of 
evidence apt to be most appropriate for evaluation of 
individual progress in the development of the purpose 
and process concepts which define the PPCF; 

Comprehehsive Student Goals 

A comprehensive summary of overall ^student goals^ 
developed by a curriculum team of Madison, Wisconsin, 
public school teachers and curriculum specialists iden- 
tified broad objectives for the high school graduate. Ob- 
jectives were stated in each of three domains (motor, 
cognitive, and affective) in terms of the twenty-two pur- 
pose concept elements. Goals fdr three of the twenty-two 
elements are reproduced in Figure 28 to illustrate the 
approach. ^ 



M6tor 



Challenge 



The student will perform motor activities 
that require that he intensify or extend his 
ability level beyond his present capabilities 
and subsequently toward accompi ishmont 
of that task. 

The student will participate in activities 
that involve a tliegree of risk taking. 



Awareness 

The student should be able to effectively 
utilize space in any given activity (simple or 
complex) no matter what the fiold linnitj|^^ns. 

Student will be able to move the body^ and/or 
body parts in various directions and change 
direction without extraneous movement and 
demonstrate such by successfully engaging 
In moveirient activities. 

Student will be able to move Sis body 
proficiently while changing levels. 

:Student will be able to adjust his rnnge of 
movement In response to a specific task. 

Cultural Understanding ' 

- The student will demonstrate intormediato or 
advanced ability in at legist two nctivitios 
significant In his own ethnic subculture. 

The student will demonstrate novice to inter- « 
mediate ability in several activities playing a 
more significant role in other cultures than 
in his own culture. 



Cognitive 



The student will know the hazards of risk 
taking in any activity sotting. 



The student should understand the principles 
of good space utilizatibn with regards to 
where to find open space and how to get to it. 

The student should understand the need to 
adjust his body movements with regards to 
spatial limitations. 



StudLMit understands how to adjust his 
range of motion. 



The student vyill have knowledge of activities 
popular in many cultures, including his ovyn. 



The student will understand the role played 
by particular game, sport, or dance activities 
within a given culture. 

The studont will recognize variations ih 
.qiirnos and pthrtr physical activities reflecting 
(li^orso cultural cu'itiini';. nioros, and viikms. 



FiQuro 2Q. Goals for Hicjh School. Physical Education Stiidonts 




The student enjoys participating in 
activities which involve a degree of risk 
taking. ^ 



Student values the strategic 
implications of effective space utilization 
and proiects his awareness. 



The student will appreciate the cultural 
differences reflected in traditional and 
popular activities. 



The student will take pride in his own 
cultural movement heritage. 



^ Eadi of the broad goals requires more precise statemints 
to provide a set of summative objectives for guiom^ 
specific program and instructional decisions. Given a 
sefies of well-stated summative objectives, the teacher 
can develop formative objectives to guid^ daily planning 
^nd evaluation. Program evaluation can then focus on 
student achievement of summative objectives and the 
degree of institutional success in achievement of overall 
student goals. 

. Performance Objectives for Begifining Bawling 

In contrast to the preceding comprehensive set of gen- 
eral oBfectives, Anderson^ has provide'd a set of specific 
movement objectives for teaching bowling to ninth- 
grade boys and girls: The statement of Specific per- 
formance objectives for any instructional unit provides 
criteria which can. be communicated clearly among 
teachers and«tudents to guide direction for learning and 
a base for objective evaluation of student performance 
upon completion of the unit. The following performance 
objectives in bowling are written and classified ii^accor- 
dance with the movement process categories of pattern- 
ing, adapting, and refining. 

A. General Goal — Developmentof Ball Approach 
and Delivery 

From observations of a demonstration or by 
task analysis, the learner will be able to use a 
full length arm swing with the shoulder as the 
fulcrum so as to project a ball to cover a distance 
of sixty feet within 3.0-3.3 seconds seven out of 
ten times. (Patterning) 

Following a demonstration or by task analysis 
the student will be able to execute a 3, 4 or 5 step 
pattern combined with a full length arm swing 
§p that the ball is projected with a speed of 
2.5-3.0 seconds seven out of ten times. (Pattern- 
ing) 

On five out of ten attempts the ^tudent will be 
able to coordinate the forward motion of the 
^ody (steps) with the arm swing so that the 
following take place: 

The l?all is rolled with n consistent speed of 
2.5-3.0 seconds. (Refining) 
The ball is released over a givea point at the 
foul line, rolled over a specific target (point 
pf aim) and contacts the center pin. (Refin- 
ing) 

The bowler finishes the approach in bal- 
ance, facing straight ahead, and with a 
straight pendulum swing and follow 
through toward the target. (Refining) 

B. ^levelopment of an Effective "Strike Ball" • 
Using a coordinated approach, the bowler will 
demonstrate ability to modify the point of aim 
and ball release so as to deliver a hook ball. 
(Adapting) 
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Using a coordinated approach and either a 
straight or hook ball delivery the bowler will • 
demonstrate the ability to roll an effective fir^t 
ball by averaging six pins per frame for 10 
frames. (Refining) 

C. Development of an Effective Second Ball 
<!^.The learner will den^onstrate an ability to ad- 
just the strike b3ll movement pattern so that 
single pin leaves or multiple pin leaves may be 
contacted by either moving the starting po- 
sition, release point or point of aim or all three. 
More specifically — 

the bowler will be able.to contact the single 
7, pin (right to left angle) five out of tefn 
times; (Adapting) 

the bowler will be able to contact the single 
10 pin (left to right angle) four out often 
times; (Adapting) 

the bowleij|pU be able t • 
5 pin (center to center angle) five out of ten 
times. (Adapting) 
In a game situation the bowler will be able to 
convert space leaves three out of ten times. 
(Refining) 

D. Summary 

Upon completion of this unit on bowling the 
student will be able to perform and dem- 
onstrate the following for six gajnes:'^ 

1. consistent ball speed of 2.2-3.0 sec- 
onds; 

2. consistent ball roll — straight or hook; 

3. ability to hit within 2 boards of one's . 
release point and point of aim 70 per- 
cent of the tinrie; 

4. first ball average of 6.5 pins per frame; 

5. mark (spare or strike) average of 3 per 
game; ' , 

6. average game score of 105 pins. 

Softball Mastery teaming Unit 

In an earlier section a learning hierarchy/^ baslcetball 
was presented to illustrate the use of a mastery approach 
in organizing learning activities in terms of movement 
process categories. The mastery approach can be espe- 

• cially effective in developing evaluative activities as 

* well. I^JottsMitilized the PPCF in designing a mastery 
' learning unit for fielding in Softball. Based on; assess- 
ment of entry skills of the learners, the learning hierar- ' 
chy waXplanned to achieve student purposes of object 
projection, object reception, and relocation. An end goal 
of achievement of proficiency in Softball fiefding was 
determined. This end goal was stated at theimprovising„ 
level ancj/Decame the summative objective of th^mastery ' 
learning unit: "In a game, the student will be able to 

^ move to meet the ball, catch it, and in the same motion 
throw to a designated f/poi/' 

41 is . ' 



UNIT I 



In a game, the itudent will^ able to move tomeef the ball, 
^atch It and In the same mo^on throw to a deslgrlated spot 
(M Improvising (N) 



Student will be able to move to meet the ball, catch It and 
(M)^* motion throw to a designated spot. C-5 Varying 



Move In varlouj directions and catch. B-4 Refining (L) 



Vary srieed and accurj 
and continue Into thr( 


3cy of throw, catch 
3W. B-4 Refining (H) 




t; ■ 


Catch and continue pattern into throw. 
8-3 Adapting (G) ' 



Move quickly to a 
designated spot. 
B-3 Adapting (K) 



Catch throws of 

different levels and 

accuracy. 

B.3 Adapting IF) 



Quick start. 
Adapting (J) B-3 



Accuracy of throw. 
B-3 Adapting (C) 



Catch objects traveling 
at various speeds. B-3 
Acjapting (E) 



Sprint running 
pattern. A-2 
Patterning 0) 



Velocity of throyV. 
B.3 Adapting (B) 



V 



Catching pattern. A-2 
Patterning (D) 



Overarm throwing 
pattern. A-2 
Patterning (A) 



RELOCATION 



OBJECT RECEPTION OBJECT PROJECTION 



Figure ^9. Learning Hierarchy For Softball: Fielding, Agility, Speed. Ac- 
curacy and Throwing 

Figure 29 presents this learning hierarchy with the end 
goal at the top^and components necessary to achieve that 
^nd goal appearing >elow. The objectives are keyed to 
the movement process categories by letter and number 
(e.g., C-6). The process category of the end goal is 
improvising because the movements cannot be pre- 
planneci since where the ball will be hit is unknow.i1. The 
objectives leading to the summative pbjective are for- 
niativ^bjectives written to Identify different process 
categories. The processes in the formative objectives are 
patterning, adapting, refining, and varying which pro- 
vide sequential steps to achieving the summative objec- 
tive. 

Shown at the bottom in Figure 29 are the main purpose 
velements in the unit, relocation, object reception, and 
object projection, reflected in the formative objectives. 
» These purposes are worked on separately in the be- 
ginning of the unit an|i then are combined until the 
student is able to perform the end goal. The letters in 
paren these*; on l;he learning hierarchy correspond to the 



learning experiences designed to achieve the learning 
hierarchy goal. Three illustrations of ^earning experi- 
ences designed for self-assessment in mastery of selected 
goals^ppear below: overarm throwing pattern (A); vary 
speed and accuracy of throw, catch and continue with 
throw (H); and move to meet ball, catch artd throw to 
designated spot (M). In th§ learning experiences de- 
scribed, ML I, ML II, ML III, ML IV refer to the mastery 
levels. The performance criterion standard can be set at 
any one level.. The choice will- depend on the ability level ' 
of the students and th^ time available.. For example, ML 
III could be the criterion standard. When a student has ^ 
achieved that level he is free to go on to the next learning 
experience without regard to levels I and II. It is possible ' 
for a student to work on more than one learning experi- 
ence before achieving the mastery level desireid. For 
Example, it would be possible for a student to work, pn 
learning experiences A, D and I concurrently, before !■ 
achieving the desired mastery level in any one of the 
three. ; ' ' 



A. Perform an overarm throwing pattern in ma- 
ture form. 

1. Using a soft ball, stand iO feet from a 
wall. Throw the ball against the wall. 
Ch^ck. points: 
^ , a. Before I start to throw my noh-N 
throwing arm side to the wall, 
b. As I throw, I take a forward step 
toward the wall on my non-^ 
throwing side. 
. c. I shift my weight onto the forward 
foot, *. 

d. As I fhrow my hips and shoulders 
rotate so I am facing the wall. 

e. My throwing arrn rotates at the ~ 
shoulder joint. . ; 

f . I follow through so that I arn forced 
* to take a step forward. ' - ^ ' 

2:^ a) Use the VTR and check yiiurself. b) 
Have another pers^bi^ in class check 
you. c) Have the ifnsfruGtor check. 

Perform a successfuLCafchin^ motion right into - , 
the overarm throw when the throvy is high, 
low, meclium, to the side, hard (fast) or soft 
(slow). ' 

L Throw the ball..at low,« medium and ' 
high levels. Catch and continue right, 
into your throw. 
With a partner: 

ML-l ~- 20 at each level, consecutive 
' catches and throws 
ML-H — 15 at each. level 
ML-lII — la at each level 
ML-IV — 5 at each level 
2. ^ Throw the ball to the side of your part- * 
neratlow, medium and high levels. 
ML-l • — consecutive on each side 



H 
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' K^lcU^ 10 consecutive on each side 
ML-III — 5 consecutive on each side 
ML-IV — 3 consecutive on each side 
3. Now vary the speed and level of the 
#^ throw and continue'catch motion fight 
into the throw. 

ML-I — 15 consecutive catches. Ball 
thrown hard at least 50 percent of the 
. time. 
ML.^I— 10 
ML-III— 5 

ML-IV — 3 - . 

, Hpw (Joes this movement feel? ^ 

If it dcjes hot fieel good or right, ask the instruc- 
tor, tp'lhelp you. ^ 



Mr,;vSttj:i|^ to move quickly to meet fly 

^ ^Balji^nd groynd!tialls. 



^■^■■'1. GrouiSfl%itt* (Haskins, 1971)- 50 ft; 



j^Throwet" 



Recorder 



Throyyinj) 
liae ■ 



2&ft. 



25 ft. 



X fielder 



10 ft. 



17 ft. 



Target 



2.. 



Each throw must boiince.at feast once 
between throwing line and 25-foOt 
line. Thrower must throw with gOod 
speed and some variation in speed. / 
Fly balls (Haskins/ 1971) 



;J:;, thrower 




60 I 



Thrower must throw Qver the eight- 
foot-high rope. Throw with good 
speed. 

Student will get one point for er^ch correctly 
fielded ball and one point for throwing the ball 
intcvthe target area. Two trials of twenty each. 



ML-I - 
ML-11 - 
ML-lII 
ML-IV 



36 points 

- 30 points 
~ 24 points 

— 18 points 



Curriculum Task Analysis for Teamwork in Field <• 
Hockey, 

Utilizing_ruhricuium task analysis requires one to 
identify a terminal objective, several enabling objoc- 
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fives, and more specific teaching objectives which lead 
the learner to the territtRal objective. Upon completion of 
any work module, the evaluator may select from among a 
complete range of assessment activities those appro- 
priate to the ptirticular enabling or teaching objectiv^ 
being emphasized. Saunders^ has illustrated this ap- 
proach to evaluation of student Jprogress in learning 
teamwork in field hockey in Figure 30. 



Bejl>avioral Evidence of Cultural Underbidding 

(2urrent interest in focusing evaluation on significant 
learning artd in assessment based on performianc;^ cri-r 
teria has higltlighted concern for identifying behavioral 
evidence of achievement of student learning goals. 
Brockmeyer's^ theoretical construct of cultural under- 
standing presented in -Figur^ 11 (page 21) can be usee;! 
to illM^trate the nature of evidence sought in evalu- 
ating student achievement. Behavioral evidence for as- 
sessment of each of the six subelements of cultural un- 
derstanding as hypothesized by ^rockmeyer . is^ 
suggested' below: . - ^ ' 

A. Participation 

1. The learner will execute the preserited skill 
patterns without major error and with ease 
and efficiency. 

2. The learner will voluntarily take part in the 
skill development phase bf the class. 

. . 3; The. learner will demonstrate an under- 
, standing of the mechanics and the move- 
^ rnent sequences of the skills ^es|i¥ited in a 
cognitive manner, such as descriptive writ- 
ing or diagramming. 

B. Stylization 

1. The ijparner will adapt his or her movement 
patterns to conform to the "real" style. 
The learner will perform the skills in a 
manner judged to be stylistically correct. 
The learner will change skill patterns to fit 
the social setting and situation and utilize 
authentic style in the changed, appropriate 
patterns. 

The learner will exhibit, through cognitive 
representation (oral or written reporting), a 
knowledge of the background, history, 
. purposes anl{ character of thp play .el e- 
jraentsof the ethnic culture being studie^ 

5. The jearner will undertake rie;search iWo 
the cultural manifestations — folkways, 
mores, local color — of the ethnic culture 
play being studied. 

6. The learner will appreciate the.basia for the 
style and purpose of the "real" players. 



2. 



3-. 



4. 



So 



C: Involvement 

I. The. iearner will actively and voluntarily 
seek participation in the cultural play. 



TERMINAL OBJECTIVE: To be able to play the game of 
field hockey utilizing the element of teamwork as evidenced 
by the successful completion of combination plays. 



Skills for Differ- " ' 
entiated Rotes 

7. Design strategies using 
different skills. 

6..' Substitute different skills to 
accomplish aims in a game. 

5. Use specific skills in a game 
with teammates. 

4. Use specific skills with 

specific teammates in a ganhe. 

3. Adjust skills to different paces 
with partner and ppponont. 

2. Employ g combination skill 
with 1 partner & opponent. 

1. Identify adjustrpents needed 
to perform skills with vary- 
ing numbers of partners, 
opponent»& pacei. / 



^Understanding Rules 
^and Game Structure 

6. Evaluate officiating & playing * 
efforts & suggest Improve- 
ments based on own experience 

5. Officiate; facilitating smooth 

4; Explain differing penalties & 
mechanics for specific field 
ar^eas & circumst^apces. 

3. Identify fouls & mechanics in 
a game. 

2. Explain the mechanics of-thc*^ 

1. List the field hockey f'ouls 
& penalties. 



Understanding Tasks 
& Setting Goals 

6. Evaluate own progress In each 
.task & effectiveness of task 
learning for you. 

5. Set hierarchy of mastery levels 
as g6als for yourself in selected 
skill. ' , 

4. Explain hierarchy of mastery 
- levels in a skill. 

3. Select & work toward a 

mastery level in a sk4M & help 
a partner. 

2. Explain to 'partner how' ^n-.. 
formation can be Found, used, 
and practiced. 

1. Explain requirements out- 
lined for 4 basic tasks. 



Figure 30. Teamwork T^sk Analysis 



Cqmmltment^o 
Tedmwork ^ 

5. Can bo counted upon to 
select" teamwork skill & to 
encourage others to do so. 

4. When a choice exists, often 
select a teamwork skill. 

3. When appropriate, usually 
select a teamwork skill. 

2. Work on teamwork ' 
practicing skills with 
partners and In game. 

1. B e a wa r e (>f need to |i oh>bl n e 
. efforts to produpe. teamwork 
& of understandings & 
skills needed. 



2. 



3. 



4. 



D. 



The learner will voluntarily participate in 
school and non-school ethnic play. 
The learner will demonstrate interest in 
learning more about the cultural heritage. 
The learner will derive pleasure froni par 
tkipijtion iA and frdm learning more about 
the play of cVspecific cultural h^tagv\ 

Symbolic Representation 

1. The learner will demonstrate relationships 
of the traditional cultural heritage to con- 

' temporary play through cognitive expres- 
sion. 

2. The learner will utilize contemporary culi ■ 
tural, manifestations in cognitive rep- 
resentations of" historical ethnic play. 

3. l!hekM,rner vvill interpret in movement the 
concepts of-*raditional cultural play as it 
relates to the social concepts of con-^ 
temp(.)rary play. »*' 

.4. The learner will exhibit, unconsciously, an 
in^rated style of culturally authenticated 
movement in play. 

5. The learnor will utiHzo the symbolic mean- 
ings of the culturally authenticated'play in 
^social relationships in play. 

Creative Enterprise 

I. The learner will creale.new movement e\- 
. pr,|.\ssi,ons based upon the integrated cul- 
tural play concepts previously experi- 
enced. 



3. 
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The learner will consciously evaluate the 
historical and contemporary cultural' in- 
fluences, on play in applying the concept? 
to new expressions (motor'or cognitive) of 
cultural heritage. 

The learner will unconsciously express the 
cultural heritage in manifestations of the 
creative impulse. 



F. Lifestyle 

1 . The learner exhibits btfliavior which shows 
^ / the integration of the cultural history arid 

the conternpprary influences. on play. 

2. The learner 'becomes a' ''real" cultural ex- ^ 
tension by unconsciously valuing the total 
experience of living; in a new, culturally 
authenticated mode. 

3. The learner is a new person who responds 
consistently to life situations'as a culturally 
integrated whole. 

Summary - = 

A series of approaches to evaluating.student progress 
in developing concepts identified by the PPCF has been 
presented. Tlie selection emphasized diversity. Com- 
prehensive pliysical education goals can be, set for the 
high school graduate. Hie evaluator then uses any com- 
> bination of acceptable techniques to ensure that the pro- 
gram offers to all of the students opportunities to achieve 
these goals and assistance in assessing individual per-^ * 
ft)rmance levels. An example of the utilization of per- 
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fdrmance goals in'bowling demonstrated th^;Statement 
of objectives in terms of movement process categories. 
The evaluator would employ thu' same procedures for 
seeking behavioral evidence as in assessing achieve- 
ment of performance goals in any other subject field. The t 
mastery learning approach was illustrated by a Softball, 
unit in which the lea^rning hierarchy' was sequenced 
according to prpcesj^ categories. This i^pproax:h-pjermits.~ . 
both the teacher and the student to evaluate whether a 
cUAred performance standard" |\as beeW achieved and to 
make a rational curricular decision concerning succeed- 
ing learning activities. Curriculum task analysis was 
demonstrated by a field hockey analysis^. In this exam- 
ple, the terminal objective identified was directed to- 
.ward the development of a purpose concept, using a 
construct of the element of teamwork corhprising four 
subelemehts. The final example was selected to illustrate 
: the types of behavioral evid<?nce the evaluator rpight 
seek in assessing student progress in achieving cdjVcept^ 



of cuJ|^^ understanding, a purpose element construct 
hyT^^pPesiied, including ^ix subelemehts. ... 

Curriculum evaluation is far too broad a field for' the 
scope of this monograph. No attempt has been inade to 
present even tffe rfiost basic concepts of evaluation o^ to'" 
suggest th^, great variety of possibilities for ass|BSsm^ 
student l^firning in physical education. Illustrations 
have been selected for the' limited pUrpose of dem- 
ohslfating the application of the PPCF to this-aspect of 
purricular dvcision-making. ^ f 



^ Mo d is on . Wis con s i n , Pub! i c S ch ools',. 1972 . ' . : ^ - v. 

.^^Poggy Andehion, unpublished paper, University of AHzbna/Tuc~ ' 
' son, 1972. . ; , \ - 

"^eryl L. Cotts, unpublished paper, Purdue University, Lafayette, 
In^ano, 1^74. , ' , 

•♦Katherine Saunders, unpublished paper, Un1vtrsit>' of Wisconsin, 
Madison, 1973. * ' f'-J , . , .. 

retch en Brockmeyer, unpublished paper, Luther College, Do corah, 
Iowa, 1^973. 
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Anathef st^jp has been taken. The development W ? 
purpose-process curriculum framework f6r p}jy&,qS 
' education opens up additional options for the individual 
to become educated io achieve, his or her p^urposes 
through movement in unique ways and to find personal 
meanings in movement experiences. Hopefully, the 
"process-media-r^sult" relationship described in Tottvs 

-ifc o/J/ift>ry Vhasbeen elaborated and the gap in articulation 

/ of a broad theory of physical education has been some- 
what nairowed. Educators oi^i use this framework in it^ 
pre&ent form for ongoing curriculum devqilopment in 

:>.':.■■. -pftysical edlii^aiipn:. / • ^ .•■-^ ■o;-- 

Much remains to be done. Th^ purposes of hunfWi 
movement, the ways in which persons find meaning , 
through their own movement, have been identified, 
categorized, and defined to establish a base for the phys- 
ical education curriculum. The research to date provides 
some assurance that the list is. inclusive. ^ The full use of 
the purpose concep.ts in curricular decision-making de- 
pends upon further analysis of the subelements of each 
purpose element. A research methodology for construct 
Vcilidation isavailable and applicable;:^ bufjuuch theoret- 
ical conceptualizing and an extensive series of research 
studies are required to meet this.challenge. 

The movement process categories have been subjected 
to three major revisions; but very little research has been 
directed toward the validation of^this classification 
scheme. It has been demonstrated that teacher differ- 
entiation of procesii categories can be reflected in aug- 

. mented feedback to students/ but little is" known about 
: the fetetionsHips of particular t<?acher bchaVii^i^s' to the 



development of selected pr^pcess behaviors^by stydents. • 
The movement processes categorized as generic and 
ordinative appear to be consistent with research find- 
ings concerning the'acquisition of motor skill. ^ On the 
other hand, the. nature of <Teative motor behavior is 
highly speculative. ^ 
Theoretical development of the PPCF as it d^sci'ibes 

^ potential interrelationshipj? bjet'ween purpose and pro- 
cess concepts h^s been extremelyjimited. There is gKfeftt , 
nt^ed for expldratory efforts in conceptualizing model^ 
fot overall curriculum developnri^t. Specific applica- 
tions in a vai-iety pf local settings would contribute to^ 
further re5>eqrch, and better understanding, . .. ' 
Certainly the profession of physical education must be 

vconccrnc;d with continued deveiopniient of conceptual 

■ framework for physical education curricular decision-., 
making, the Purpose Process Curriculum Framework 
appears to be a helpful tool, but other options should also 

. be^studied. / * ' 



" ^Celeste Ulrich and John U. Ni^on, Tom>s of Theory (Washington, DC: 
• Aintnicon Associntion Tor MtMUh, Physical I-ducation, and Rec- 
realion, pp. IS-H)), 1^72. .. ' 

^Marilyn J. LnPlante, "Evaluation of Selected List- of PurposL*^ for 
Physical Education Using a Modified Delphi Technique'' (Doctoral 

■ dissertation, University of Wisconsin, 1973). 

'^L. J^ue; Jones, "The Constmct of Body Awareness in Space as Re- 
\ fleeted Through Children's Ability to Discriminate Directions, Lev- ' 
els, and Pathways in Movement" (Doctoral dissertation. University ■■, 
of Wisconsin, 1972). - ' ' . ' , 

nVilma M.Marrington, "A Stucjy of Feedback Diversity in Teaching 

■ Physical Education" (Doctoral dissertation. University of Wisconsin, 
1974). 

■■(^iiimngTon,^^'Study of Feedback Diversity." . / 
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HIGHl S(;M00L PHY$ICALY 
EDUCATION PROGRAM pESiq^IED 
TO EMPHASIZE SELECTED 
PURFOSE CONCEPTS* 

The pro^tam outlined below is planned (or students in 
grades nine through twelve. The pro^ram'^iuils to be 
emphasized are: participation, niovemlrot appreciation, 
cultural understanding/ teamwork, 14vi?k?rship, yircxiU)- 
respiratory efficiency, and neuromfts'cular efficiency. 
Theprogfa'm is'an individualized, continuous, four-year 
progranuwhich ultimately allows the student to do inde- 
plendenl work and in-depth study, directed toward be- 
coming a physically educated per;;on, defined as an in- 
dividual who: ' ' 

1 . has learned to perfi^rm efficiently the motor 
skills one needs in evervday living and in 
recreational activities; ' " 

2. has knowledge abiiut ^and. can ,rhainta*;i1 
. levels of 'physioU)gical ciinditioning; ; 

3; vunderstcinds theVoivcepls underlying effec- 
; iivehumaninovemeht;' 
.4,; .; has developed a desire io regularly par- 
~v y&||^|S;^ip^i^*^ activity and has a favt)rable ' 
■ '^^S^^^^il^ ^^'1^ '1^^^* activity^ , 

In this t6|nf|?elency-ba program the students sr/trf the 
^ activitve:^: in which they wouldiike to bect)me competent 
. and the teacher assists bv delermining the minimal 
; Ciutvpeteney leveL. ' , ' ' 

■ : ' The entering ninth-grade student piirticipates in 

a movement skills assess'ment module. Students 
aA' given competency tests to determine their level 
. " of performance and understanding of movement 
skills. If necessary, the stuck'nt takes remedial work 
2;:,:§'^' deveU^pment. 

: .'Broad grade-lj^el objectives are stated tcw each 
||^^':"Vgri^^^' Ibe end of the ninth.givtcie It is anticipated 
/ that each student: / « 

1., will have [H^rftWmed with minimal ciMn[ve- 
>^ tency in three ilifferent activities, with at 
least one fnmi each of the three key pur- 
. pose categories; 
2. will hiive denuMistrated minimal survival 

c:ompetency in aiiuatiis; 
^. will have demonstrated helping* another 

student to Uyirn or improve a skill; 
4. will conifuvse and perform I'jne ol tlie tol- 
. lowing: 

,\. a riuitine ten- one aspect ot gymnastics 

b. a dance routine 

c, i\ iiew skill drill for teac'hing a particular 
skill ui a tiMm spcM t or indiv idual sport, 



< -Once the student mtets the iriinimum standiirds with 
>?egards t(^ movemenl fundamental. skills hefehe tht^n i 
moves directly to the activity selection. AH ninth-gr<iide*'- 
si^tdents must take a 12-week module of aquatics. As 
soon as k student passes the survival test he/she is^no 
*' longer required t^-^t^k^ swimrriing. In addition the stu- 
dent rnust particrp^te in 'a six activity modules 
diiritTg this first *yea/. One activity, from each of the 
;;v . categories of individual sports, teanr\ sports, and dance- 
gymnastics mUsf be^chosen. 

By the end of the tenth grade each student is expected *^ 
to: , - „ ''.v. ^ ■ * ' 

I. attain minimal competency in two addi- 
tional sport A)reas; • 
. 2. attain intermediate competency in two 
sport areas; 

3. compx^se a paper or symbolize through a * 
movement sequence appreciation of an ac- - 
fivity; * V 

4. participaU.^ in a, school, family, or commu- 
, ' ' nity activity program in one of the follow- 
ing ways: ■ , 

a. as an official for the intramural prci- 
graip (must officiate at least foxu 
, ,r . .V game's) ■ . . . 

' ' b. as a counselopin theSaturciay morning 

playgrcHuul prggram for^it least four 
Saturdays 

c. as a hospital aide in the Therapy 
Laboratory for at least fcmr afternoons 

d. as ccMch of one of the adult community 
teams in volleyball, softball or basket- 

i.) ball ... ' , . ' ' 

0- by fulfilling any other contract ac- 
cepted by CMie of the physical education 
teachers as meeting this competency; 
prepare a profile of actual abilities and 
thc^se he/she aspires to achieve. 
The juniot and senior years of physical education are 
completely selective. The students schedule classes 
which emphasize activities in their paiticular area of 
interest. I he student takes a mini-lab course in phys- 
V ic^lc^gy of exercise sometime during these two years. In 
this ccuirse the student is oxposeci tc^ basic concepts of 
fitness, strength development, and weight control. Elec- 
tive study in physical education includes, in addition to 
the i iMitent already i^stablis'hed, such c^fferings as'histc^ry 
c^f sport, spcMi psyciuilc^gy, sport socii^logy, and lit- 
em tu re iind spart. 

The student«rres^onsihle for designing, with teacher 
assistance, aerogram fc^r individualized student 
achii^venuvnt. Hie'stucient can take twc^ apprcmches to 
this program: 

1. Slotting a siMies of skill competencies that 
the student can achieve'within the two 
» , years; 

wcM'k in the dirc'Vtion c^f some sort of re- 
. ^ search projecrthat sluuvs in deptli exper- 



lence In relationship to physical education 
and any other academic discipline. 
The ultimate aim of the physical education student in 
this high school program is to be able to evaluatt^ 



himself/herself as a physically educated person. 



*Arttoinettc TIburzl, unpublished paper, State University of New 
York, Cortland, 1974. 
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APPENDIX B 

"p . ' 

MODE^FOR DEOSION-MAKING 

The modeP which follows was developed for a K-12 
curriculum development project in which the teachers in 
ttie school district served as curriculum workers under 
the direction of a curriculum specialist qualfied to guide 
curricular decision* making using several models includ- 
ing thaPPCF. 




Sf)orts 
Ch.ift 



r Artivi 
I by 



i: 



FaciMios 



[ Sports 1 . 




Identify problems. The first step in the process is for the 
curriculum workers (teachers) to identify Jthe problems 
in their district that make it necessary for curriculum 
development or revision to occur. Examples of these 
problems are: (1) lack of continuity among levels, (2) 
repetition of activities year after year, (3) lack of clearly 
defined focus. 

0 

Review frameworks. Having identified a number of 
problems with the teachers, the curriculum specialist 
will review with them various conceptual frameworks 
with the idea that such a framework is essential for 
long-range planning. The teachers, having gained an 
understanding of the frameworks, will decide which 
they will use in their curriculum development project. If 
they accept a framework other than the PPCF, a model 
ior decision-making will need to be identified. If they 
accept the PPCF, they will proceed as indicated on the 
flow chart. ) 

Accept purpose-process. Acceptance pf the purpose- 
process fraijiework implies that the broad goals are also ^ 
accepted. The broad goals are simply the elements re- 
phrased to read "The student moves to . . 

Evidence that goal is met. The goals, of course, are very 
general. In order for the teachers to be able to commu- 
nicate what is intended by each, they will need to ask 
themselves what evidence they will accept that the goals 
have been met. The evidence can be stated as answers to 
the following three questions: If the student's purpose 
for moving is ^ — 

(a) what should he be able to do? 

(b) what does he need to know? 

(c) how should he feel about it? 

There are apt to be several answers to the above ques- 
tions, or several different ways for the student to dem- 
onstrate that the goals have been met. The teachers may 
decide that all three conditions must be met in orderlFor 
the student to have successfully achieved the goal; or^ 
they may decide that it is sufficient for the student to be 
able to perform any one of the three. Decisions of this 
sort will be based on considerations of the administra- 
tive structure of the school district, the equipment and 
facilities which are available, the interests and values of 
the students and the community, the abilities and values 
of the teachers, and the opinions of experts about the^ 
validity and feasibility of the stated evidence. At this 
point, also, a check back fo the problems which were 
identified originally would be made tp see if the state- 
ments of evidence reflect solutions to these problems. 

Collapse evidence into succinct list.. Upon connpletion of 
this task, the teachers will find that they have an un- 
wieldy number of statements of evidence. Therefore, 
they can eliminate duplication and Vedtice the number 
by grouping together all statements that are alike. 

At this point, when the statements of evidence have 
been collapsed into a succinct list, there are two^di- 
rections which might be taken. The statements of evi- 
dence might be classified according to whether they are 
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primarily within the context of specific activities, i.e. 
team sports, individual sports, aquatics, or dance (left 
side of flow chart. Figure 31). Or the.statements of evi- 
dence might be classified according to the three key 
concepts/ i.e., man master of himself, man in space, or 
min in a social world (right sid^ of flow chart)^ 

ClasBify by activities. With the statements of evidence 
classified by activities, decisions then have to be made 
concerning what activities will be taught at what levels. 
As aids in making these decisions, two tools are needed. 
The first,* referred to as the sports chart, is a grid with 



the 22 elements listed across the top and the activities 
listed along the side (Figure 31). The teachers use this 
grid to indicate which elements seem to be inherent, in 
each of the activities. The other tool,^ referred to as the 
emphasis graph, is a graph which depicts the relative 
emphasis to be placed on each of the three key concepts 
at efach of the four levels (Figure 32). For example, using 
this tool, man in space would receive the most emphasis 
in the K-2 program, while all three key concepts wouici 
be emphasized equally in grades 6-8. 



ACTIVITY 
Basketball 
Gymnastics 
Beg. Swim 
Tennis 



* MAN MASTER OF HIMSELF 



Physiological 
Efficiency 



Psychic 
Equilibrium 



5 

v|- O 



3 



MAN IN SPACE' 



SpotibI 
Orlontotlon 



Object 
Manipulation 



5 5 



O Q. 



It 

X) S 

o cc 



MAN IN A SOCIAL WORLD 



Communi- 
cation 



Group In- 
teraction 



Cultural 
Involvement 



S.S 

I s 

5 < 



O Q. 



Figure 31. Sports Chart Identifying Purpose Elements 



EMPHASIS ON KEY CONCEPTS av LEVEL 
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Level 


MAN MASTEF^ 
OF HIMSELF 
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/ 
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Figure 32. Emphasis on Key Concepts by Level 
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It is not intended that the decisions made in the sports 
chai?t or in the emphasis graph be universally accepted. 
Rather, the teachers implementing the curriculum 
should reach consensus and be able to support their 
decision in terms of child gtowth and development and 
student abilities and interests. 

By combining, the statements of evidence, the sports 
chart, and the emphasis graph, decisions can be rnade 
about what activities will be taught at each level. For 
instance, considering that there are statements of evi- 
dence classified under team sports, and that the empha- 
sis in grades 3-5, for instance, is on man in space, the 
choice of activities for grades 3-5 will be. those team 
sports which h^ve inherent elements under the key con- 
cept, man in space (from the sports chart). The product of 
this effort will be a very rough listing of activities by 
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levels and will be subject Jto change wheii organized into 
instructional units. . 

Ct^ffisify by concepts: The proceAs for deriving activities 
by level h'om a classification of statements of evidence by 
key concepts is much the same as that described in the 
preceding section. The activities that will ha listed by 
level/ instead of being sports activities such as^olleyball 
or gymnastics, will be "relocation" activities or "object 
projection-reception" activities. 

Ofganize intq instructional units. With a general idea of 
the activities to be included at each level, the next step is 
to decide more precisely how these activities can be 
organized into instructional units at each grade level and 
hov^long the units will be. In planning the instructional 
ur\its, there must be a consideration of tl\e interests and 
entering abilities of the students, the equipment and 
facilities available in each building, the number of min- 
utes per week that each grade meets, and the climatic 
conditions of the area. At this stage, also, there needs to 
a be a check back to the p^Ioblems identified at the start. 

Instructional objectives. When the instructional units by 
grade level have been planned, the teachers responsible 
for teaching at a specific grade level will need to for- 
mulate instructional objectives which, if met, will lead to 
the evelitual attainment of the broad. curricular goals. 
Here again, the sports chart and the emphasis graph can 
be; helpful. For instance, the fifth grade teacher in writ- 
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ing instructional objectives for a basketball unit would, 
after determining from the emphasis graph that the, 
"man in space" concept is to be emphasized at this level; 
consult the sports chart to see what elements under the 
"man in space" concept have been judged to be impor- 
tant in basketball. If "object projection-reception" hap- 
pened to be one of them, objectives which would indi-, 
cate what object projection-reception skills were to be 
developed in basketball at grade five would be for- 
mulated. 

Evaluate. The <ii[rrows moving up the left side of the 
flow chart are intended to depict that the overall eval- 
uation of the curriculum is in terms of whether or not the 
process has provided solutions to the problems that were- 
identified. In addition to this overall program eval- 
uation, there will eventually be an ais€fssment of the 
student outcomes in terms of the Widence that will be 
accepted that the brx)ad goals have been met. This will 
occur after the curriculum has been implemented for a 
period of time. 

T" 

^Marilyn LaPlante, Earlham College, and Peggy Chapman, Madison, 
Wisconsin Public Schools, unpublished paper, 1972. 

^Peggy Chapman, unpublished paper, Madison, Wisconsin Public 
Schools, 1972, 

^Peggy Chapman, unpublished paper, Madison, Wisconsin Public 
Sch(X)ls, 1972. Adapted from Paul Vogel, ''Battle Creek Physiail Edu- 
cation Project/' lourml of Health, Physical Education, Recreation' 40 
(Sept. 1969):25-29. 
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ALSO AVAILABLE 



WHDCAN . . . . t ' ■ 

Twenty series of pictures, with text, illustrating 'education for movemenl in 
the primary grades. Offers a selection of basic activity forms — wilhi 
Variations and progression — which are based on movements 
fundamental to more complicated patterns as evidenced In more refined 
specific sports skills. The activities i^resentod embody creative 
approaches to the traditional, meeting the, needs "of children to discover 
how to use their bodies effictentiy. Elerpentary school children exposed to 
thes^ kinfts of stimulation will begln^o develop potential that fits them for 
dally life activities as well as the challGngos of sports, gymnastics, dance, 
and aquatics. The activities reCfulre only simple equipment that can be 
used In and ou! of the gymnasium — such as balls, wands, ropes, balance 
beams, ladders, and^ boxes. Designed for use by the. classroom teacher, 
advanced or beginning specialist, arid courses of professional 
preparation. By Liseloit Diem, internationally recognized authority in the 
field (translated from the original volume in German). 1977. 

GUIDELINES FOR MIDDLE SCHDDL PHYSICAL EDUCATIDN . / 

A position paper developed by the Elementary and Secondary School 
Physical Education Councils of the National Association for Sport and 
Physical Education (NASPE). Designed to determine future diroclions in 
physical education and to serve as a guide for teachers, adminifelrators', 
• curriculum planners and educational consultants. Areas covered include: 
The Middle School and its Clientele, Physical Activity Programs, the 
Teacher, Organization and Administration, and finally. Evaluation. A must 
for all involved in physical education at the middl6 school level. According 
to the Committee on Middle.Schools, "It is believed that implementation of 
the guidelines shpuid result in sound and defensible physical education 
programs in the middle schools." 1977. 

ANNOTATED BIBLIOGRAPHY ON MOVEMENT EDUCATION 

A collection of selected resources significant,to a deeper understanding of 
the many aspects and definitions of movement education. Designed to 
serve a variety, of professional needs — for a beginning specialist, 
experienced practitioner, classroom teacher or any student of human 
movement. Listings are organized under major classifications of Theory 
and Practice. The latter is sub-divided to cover basic movement, 
dance-drama, gymnastics, and sport. 1977. 

ANNOTATED BIBLIOGRAPHY ON PERCEPTUAL MOTOR ' 
DEVELOPMENT 

An up-to-date bibliography with sections devoted to auditory perception 
.and movement; body image and movement; and depth-distance 
perception and movement. A separate compilation of tests, programs, 
material sour€,es, assessment instruments and films is included. 1972. 

CHILDREN'S DANCE 

A book designed to show how dance can be used in the classroom in 
lively, innovative ways. Appropriate for the classroom teacher as well as 
the ;specialist in dance and physical activities. Covers isuch topics as 
dance as an expression of feislings, folk and ethnic contributions, dancing 
for boys, and composing dance. 1973. 

KNOWLEDGE AND UNDERSTANDING IN PHYSICAL EDUCATIDN 

AAHPER's award-winning compilation of the body of knowledge in 
physical education with an added chapter on teacher-made tests. Each 



statement of teaching materials is accompanied by elementary, 
intermediate and senior designations, providing the instructor with a 
definitive presentation of what the student should know, what he should 
be learning now, and what he will be lOfcrnlng atthe next levels. Four majdr 
topic? are covered: activity, effects of activity, factors modifying 
participation in activities, and the nature and use of standardized tests. 
Rev. 1973. . - 

FOUNDATIONS AND PRACTICES IN PERCEPTUAL-MOTOR LEARNING: 
A QUEST FOR UNDERSTANDING 

A rnultidisciplinary examination of major conceptual viewpoints 'of 
perceptuai-motor behavior and teaching methods. Includes descriptions 
of action programs, tests, resource materials and a prpfessional 
preparation survey. 1971. 

PERSbNALIZEO LEARNING IN PHYSICAL EDUCATION 

A new book for teachers and administrators at all levels who are , 
interested Jn the why and hbw of individualized' instruction and* 
personalized learning In physical education. The emphasis of Part One is 
on clarifying the concepts of personalized learning, while Part Two offers 
« practical applications at the teacher-student level, both In the form of 
Specific delivery systems and general suggestions and 
recofnmendatlons. Diverse points of view are presented and readers.are 
encouraged to contrast, compare and select from the teacher-learner 
options presented. 1976. 

MOVEMENT ACTIVITIES FOR PLACES.ANO SPACES 

A new publication offering methods -and activities in physical. education 
which can contribute to each child's maximum development. Designed to 
encourage development of motor skills, create situations in which 
children can makQ choices in an atmosphere of freedom, and allow 
children to participate in enjoyable movement experiences which help td 
develop a desire for continued participation in physical activities. For the 
physical education specialist, classroom teacher, and professional 
preparation department. 1977f 

ASSESSMENT GUIDE FOR SECONDARY SCHOOL PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION PROGRAMS 

. An instrument designed to provide a functional, easily administered but 
comprehensive tool allowing for self-study and self-evaluation of the total 
secondary school physical education program, identification of program 
problem areas, and eventual improvement of the program. May be 
utilized to develop a written self-study report prior to an on-campus 
visitation by an accreditation team; to demonstrate program quality to 
superiors and the community; or on an annual basis to assess progress in 
program development. * ^ 

RELIABILITY THEORY APPROPRIATE FDR MEASURES OF MOTOR 
PERFORMANCE 

A monograph summarizing current thinking on reliability theory for motor 
performance measures. Sections deal with the historical development of 
reliability theory, sources of variability that might be ideritSied in a 
measurable schedule, and generalizability theory as a liberaTization of 
reliability theory. For the researcher, theoretician and,graduate student in 
areas devoted to the study of motor performance. 1976. 
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